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BOOKS 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim... 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race) 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY. 
by Carter G. Woodson 

I a I tenet 

SEX AND RACE, Vol. IL. 

SEX AND RACE, Vol. Im1.......... entails cetaceans 
(The Three Volumes—$10. 30) 

FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... dione 

100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT ‘THE ‘NEGRO... siatinaaiattc . 00 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 1.00 

NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRiMARY GRADES 1.10 

NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
by Helen Adele Whiting 

THE CHILDS Staoat GF Tee NEGRO. ns. 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

FOR MY PEOPLE... ac lsamraceorstiasiatoniess 
by Margaret Walker 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
by Benjamin Brawley 
by Kosti Vehamen 

ONY: CEG netic 
by Mbonu Ojike 

NEGROES IN BRAZIL 
by Donald Pierson 

NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. 

THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR 

NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIO ‘ 

NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT... ecccccscscneecncnenn + 
by Herbert Aptheker 

TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) paper.............. 
by Charles S. Johnson 

ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES 000 ccccccccccscnennsnnnn | 
by MacKinley Helm 

I I I a isaac icersccpejcersinieeeinincaatailtndiemeicones . 2.50 
Virginia: Writers Project 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE .0....ccccsecccecccnenensnn 1,00 

by Robert L. Jack 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography)... 
by Rackham Holt 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860).................. 
by John Franklin 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 
by Carey McWilliams 
by Hildegard H. Swift 

FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

FREEDOM ROAD (A Novel).....ccccccmmsesesemenentstnsnnesentntnteman 
by Howard Fast 

DEEP RIVER (A Novel) 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems)......c:ccccccnccnenmnnnnnenninme 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems). 
by Irene West_ 
by Maurice Delafosse 

JIM CROW JOINS UP... Seblclbninse 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 

A RISING WIND.......... 
by Walter White | 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 

THE WINDS OF FEAR (A Novel of the South of 1944)... 
by Hodding Carter 
by Ralph Korngold 

THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALG........................ 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 
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WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 
COLOR I NN sins hnnccocsrrereghomictmeninenenensin 2.00 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY. 
by Carter G. Woodson 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR........ 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATIO 
by Charles S. Johnson 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
THE NEGRO’S SHARE... 
by Richard Sterner 
by Edwin R. Embree 
STRANGE FRUIT (Novel) 
by Lillian Smith 
SELECTIONS FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
edited by Philip S. Foner 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook)..........ccccsscsssenssensonnesssneenstnnnnnennetnt 
by Edwin R. Embree 
by Earl Conrad 
NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of et Literature)—DeLuxe Ed. 
BROWN AMERICANS . lipo 
by Edwin R. Embree 
by Philip Henry Lotz 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO. 
by Herbert R. Northrup 
PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH nannies en 
by Altona Trent-Jones 
by Richard Wright 
by Erskine Caldwell 
by Bucklin Moon 
by Eslanda Goode Robeson _ 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 
CALL ME CHARLEY 
by Jesse Jackson 
ESSAYS AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 
A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE...... 
by Gwendolyn Brooks 
Ee itn Aino iticerrntniercctiniteersinsincstmemenintrestaatiiontn 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO. 
by John LaFarge 
Re re iinet enero nites nnn 
by Hortense Powdermaker 
by Ruth Benedict 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 
by J. Antonio Jarvis 
JOE LOUIS: AMERICAN... 
by Margery Miller 
THE NEGRO, TOO, IN AMERICAN HISTORY. cccccscssccosscesceseneen 
by Merle R. Eppse 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
by Charles S. Mangum, Jr. 
MARCHING BLACKS ....... ctl sace 
by Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
by Fannie Cook 
by Ann Petry 
IF HE HOLLERS LET HIM GoO............... 
by Chester B. Himes 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. 
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HERE AND ON THE WAY 


Our cover picture this month shows 17-year-old Hoover 
Neal of Bakewell, Tennessee, sitting in the driver’s seat 
of his uncle’s tractor. Neal drives the tractor about half 
the time it is.in use. Besides tilling Uncle Troy Martin’s 
acres, the tractor is used for custom work on other farms 
in the Bakewell community. Like most of his land, Mar- 
tin’s tractor was bought by wages received for working on 
a night shift in a Chattanooga industrial plant after the 
day’s farm work was done. 

James Rorty, who writes “Black, White, and TVA” (P. 
114), says that after the publication of Qur Master’s 
Voice (1934) people “regarded me apparently as a re- 
formed crook.” This book, dedicated to Thorstein Veblen, 
“describes the progressive seizure and use, by business, of 
the apparatus of social communication in America.” In 
World War I, Mr. Rorty was a stretcher bearer with the 
ambulance service of the U. S. Army and was awarded a 
DSC for service in the Argonne offensive. 

For four years he was an advertising copy writer, and 
then by turns a newspaper and magazine writer, editor, and 
author. He now lives in Flatbrookville, N. J., and is 
working on a book on nutrition. He is married to Winifred 
Raushenbush, who writes on the Negro and other minority 
problems. 

Illustrations by Lewis Seligson (p. 109) and Brumsic 
Brandon (p. 123), a young colored artist who frequently 
does drawings and sketches for the Saturday Review of 
Literature and other magazines. 

Pursuing the subject of jim crow in federal prisons dis- 
cussed in our March issue by James Peck and Albon Man, 
we wish to quote a few excerpts from a front-page article, 
“Racism is Routed in U. S. Prison,” in the March issue 
of The Conscientious Objector. 

“Segregation of colored and white inmates of the Federal 
Correctional Institution here [Milan, Michigan], was 
broken down last month [February] for the first time in 
the institution’s history. The change came suddenly and 
unexpectedly after several years of attempts by inmates to 
overcome the color barrier.” 

The fight began in 1942 when Charles Wellman, a con- 
scientious objector, was “deprived of privileges and later 
transferred to Chillicothe Reformatory in Ohio for refus- 
ing to accept the segregation pattern....” Some of the 
men involved in the four-year fight were Linwood Dodge, 
Milton Kramer, Roger Axford, white; Joseph Guinn and 
Wallace Nelson, colored. 

We shall continue in the May issue our study of restrict- 
ive covenants. Loren Miller will describe how ..these. pacts 
work in California. 

Moss Kendrick will write a piece on Liberia, which cele- 
brates its centennial this year. Other articles in the offing 
are studies of trusteeships as the new imperialism, by 
George Padmore; a report on the Virgin Islands by J. An- 
tonio Jarvis; and an analysis of jim crow in white churches 
by James Farmer. 

We hope to publish George Houser’s piece on his experi- 
ences with jim crow in the May number. Originally sched- 
uled for April it was crowded out at the last minute by 
more urgent material. 

Picture credit for pages 112 and 113: Acme, U. S. Navy 
Photo from Acme, British Combine, and TVA. 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 


* 


For Further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 

School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 

School of Social Work Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


261 Teachers © 4,680 Students 
12,328 Alumni e 26 Buildings 


Registration 


SPRING QUARTER....March 26, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER...June 10, 1946—First Term 
July 22, 1946—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 


Por Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


College and 
School News 


Examples of art work by HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE students were on display at 
the Ingersoll Memorial Library in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 11-23. The 
art department also sent an exhibit of 
painting, sculpture and ceramics to 
the city museum in Evansville, Ind. A 
request has been received for a similar 
exhibit in Detroit. 

On February 10-16 the college 
observed Negro history week with 
a series of events sponsored by the 
Negro History Society, undergraduate 
organization on the campus. 

Fifth annual conference on adult 
education and the Negro was held at 
the college March 4-6. Conference 
theme was “Adult Education and the 
Needs of the People.” Among the 
speakers were Julius A. Thomas of the 
National Urban League; J. H. Davis, 
specialist in Negro education for TVA; 
Morse Cartwirght, director of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; Dr. Robert P. Daniel, president of 
Shaw; and Willard S. Townsend. 

Recent changes and additions to the 
staff with the opening of the second 
semester on February 11 are Dr. B. A. 
Turner, associate professor of voca- 
tional education, appointed acting di- 
rector of the division of trades and in- 
dustries following the death of Jean 
Gilman; Douglas R. Turner, acting di- 
rector of the veterans’ bureau in the 
absence of George C. Cooper. Miss 
Helen L. Kendall, assistant professor of 
art, is on leave for study in the field of 
arts. 

Among staff members formerly on 
leave, now returned to the campus, are 
Lawrence P. Barbour, assistant to the 
business manager; Joseph W. Gilliard; 
instructor in the art department; Miss 
M. Evelyn Lawlah, associate professor 
of social science; and Edward T. Lips- 
combe, journeyman and instructor in 
the printing department. 

New educational staff members in- 
clude: Mrs. Betty W. Davis. head resi- 
dent of South Kelsey Hall; Leo Diesen- 
druck, part-time instructor in mathe- 
matics; Miss Alice J. Gear, instructor 
in English: Miss Alvce W. Morris, head 
resident of Winona Lodge; Miss 
Fannye L. Pinkney, substitute instruc- 
tor in music; Clarence R. White. asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics; and 
staff sergeant Fred R. Edwards assistant 
instructor in ROTC. 

A recent speaker at the college was 
Ibr. Lloyd A. Hall, distinguished in- 
custrial chemist from Chicago, who 


Xavier University 


pt wi" 


| Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences. including 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Arts 


College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 


Department of Phsycial Education 
College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 
© 
For further information, write to: 


THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 


WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE 8ST. 
New Orelans 18, Louisana 


Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


and Evening many FR ae Instruction 

24 Pneats one nets Administration 

18 Month Course—Ex ve Seoretar 

15 Meath Course—ir. “Executive fer a 
rse—General Busiwess Bes 

aS Weeks Gon . Seev’y. ll 


4 Meath Course—Brusth-up Commercial- 
usie Course—Voice nee vaecatienee 
Academic preparation included whenever necessary 
Free Placement—Employment Service for Graduates and 
Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. 
Supervised Dormitory Facilities Available 
Make reservations NOW fer now term ppgeee 
Octebor 8-15 — Jan. 29 & Apr 


WRITE THE felt ih ony * at 

627-629 Seuth Broad Street—Tolephese PE Naypacker 2835 
Phitadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 

E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, Presidexrt 


1866 1946 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Edueational. 

COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art. 
Klementary and Advanced Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics. Musie and Business. 

FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


“Democracy in Action” 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest 
Standards Accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Association 
of American Universities. 


Dr. A. D. Beittel, President 
Miss Julian L. Scott, Registrar 
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Benedict College 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Located In The bg of Columbia 
The Heart - The State 


The Following peta Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 
With Majors in English, Chemistry, 
Biology. History, Religion, French and 
Home Economics 


In Addition a Student May Receive 


e 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
% 

For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 
Benedict College 
tenite 13, South Carolina 





The American Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
& 
Capable Faculty 
Sammer School 
Extension Courses 


Healthful Climate | 


Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 


# 
Under theAuspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 





A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 





pointed out that Negro colleges, with 
few exceptions, have placed very little 
emphasis on complete training for the 
professions of chemists, bacteriologists, 
physicists, and engineers. 

He also mentioned the fact that there 
are now about 250 Negro chemists em- 
ployed in industry. 

A total of 94 men and women stu- 
dents are on the honor rolls of the col- 
lege for the first semester, T. C. Meyers, 
registrar, has announced. 


Sixteen students were placed on the 
“dean’s haqnor list” at the DELAWARE 
STATE COLLEGE for the first semester. 

According to recent announcements 
by U. S. Senators C. Douglass Buck and 
James M. Tunnell, the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority has alloted the college a 
dormitory unit to accommodate thirty 
veterans. 

Dr. Howard D. Gregg, president, was 
a recent speaker in Providence, R. L., 
on the occasion of the celebration of 
the second anniversary of the Provi- 
dence USO. The college choir, under 
the direction of Mrs. Genevieve Weis- 
ner, was featured in a broadcast over 
station WDEL, Wilmington, Del., on 
race-relations-day Sunday. 


LIncoLN UNIvERsITy (Mo.) is in line 
to receive a grant of $462,500 from the 
state of Missouri to provide dormi- 
tories, primarily for veterans. A pro- 
vision of the appropriation requires the 
college to match this sum. 

Recent events at Lincoln include the 
third annual School for Ministers, a 
piano recital by Mrs. Kathryn Haygood 
Duncan, and observation of Negro his- 
tory week. 

F. Nathaniel Gatlin, instructor of 
music and director of the band and or- 
chestra, has been auditioned before 
Valdimer Golschmann, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony orchestra, for a 
position in that music group. 

President Sherman D. Scruggs was 
recently appointed a member of the 
Greater Jefferson (Mo.) City committee 
by Mayor Jesse N. Owens. 


More than sixty ministers were in at- 
tendance at the winter ministers’ in- 
stitute of the FLoriIpA* NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. Director of the 
institute was Dr. Robert L. Jones, pas- 
tor of the St. Mary Baptist Church, 
St. Augustine. Aim of the institute 
was to bring together a variety of help- 
ful activities for rural and urban min- 
isters. President Tilley has also an- 
nounced detailed plans for a religious 
extension service to be run by the 
college. 

New instructors added to the staff of 
the college are Mrs. Susie Greene, Miss 
Louise L. Howard, and Rev. Robert M. 





KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


ENOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 
High in foothills of Great Smokies 


Winter Term January 2, 
Spring Term Destus March 21, 
* 


COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 


logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training 


For Information write 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Deaa 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
1886 * FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY + 1946 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASS A COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


Winter Quarter Begins Spring Quarter Begins | 
January 5, 1946 March 20, 1946 
For information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 


An Accredited Hi School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys end Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Principal 
Telephone, Dowalagtown 335 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
education. 
Seminary offering degree of B.D. 

JOHN M. ELLISON, Presideat 


For information address the President or 
the Dean of the College, Va, Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


| eR TE 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 

Regular—College of Liberal Arts. 
educational. 
campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer —A_ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


Co- 
Full-time study on the 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully aceredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
-Elementary Education: 
(Primary Grades 1-3)............ B.S Degree 
—Elementary Education: 
(Intermediate Grades 4-3) 
3—Home Economies: 


(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 


(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


S. Degree 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1868 North Central Association 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Physical Education 
Administration 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
St. Louis 
Jefferson City 
Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making Income Tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
Tespondence students. 


85 WEST (18th ST., New York City MOnument 2-3493 


“Training Negro Youth For Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Spring Term Begins: Monday, March 4, 1946 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Pugh, who has been named chaplain 
and instructor in religion. 


During the current college year, 
Texas COLLEGE has had a total enroll- 
ment of 656 students; 510 women; 146 
men; and 53 veterans. Sixty-two stu- 
dents made the honor roll during the 
first quarter. Highest ranking student 
was Miss Margaret Surrey, member of 
the senior college class. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY announces the addi- 
tion of Wilson Q. Welch, Jr., to its de- 
partment of religion. Mr.« Welch as- 
sumed his new duties on February 5 as 
assistant professor of rural church life. 
A native of South Carolina, Mr. Welch 
received his A. B. degree from Living- 
stone college, Salisbury, N. C., a B. D. 
degree from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, and has com- 
pleted most of the reqirements for the 
Ph. D. degree at Drew university, 
Madison, N. J. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, head of the 
department of social science at Fisk, is 
one of the twenty educators on the 
American Commission which will 
formulate the new program of educa- 
tion for Japan. 


MorGan STATE COLLEGE reports 81 
students on its honor roll for the first 
semester of 1945-46, according to reg- 
istrar Edw. N. Wilson. The breakdown 
shows sixteen seniors, thirteen juniors, 
eighteen sophomores, and thirty-four 
freshmen. 


Dr. H. L. VanDyke, head of the de- 
partment of science at the ALABAMA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, is now work- 
ing on a research problem in conjunc- 
tion with three of the country’s out- 
standing chemists, Dr. R. C. Huston, 
dean of the graduate school at Michi- 
gan State College; Dr. E. L. Geemer, 
research associate; and Dr. W. E. Bar- 
rett, of the Texas Oil company. 


Among recent events at SHAW UNI- 
VERSITY were the observance of Na- 
tional Negro Newspaper Week, staging 
of Antigone by the college dramatic 
club, an address by Mrs. Julia P. 
Borders of the National Federation of 
Women’s clubs of Atlanta, Ga., and a 
concert of the college Choral Society 
in Wilmington, N. C. 


Seventy-ninth annual founder’s day 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Sehool of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Crisis 


; Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Chio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratcry High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty by 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCrory ... . . President 


TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


CO-EDUCATION — MODERATE TUITION 
Vocational School 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
Summer School, July 1, 1946 
Fall Session, September 23, 1946 
John R. Gilmore, Director 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 South College Avenue 
PHILADELPHA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Aris 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Churches for more than sixty years 
Has served as cne of the finest examples 
of cooperative inter-racial work between 
white and Negr> people. 

An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 
Enrollment limited to 400 students. 
Accredited Class A 
For further information write: 


E. C. PETERS, President 
or The REGISTRAR. 


Consult our educational directory for a school 
or college to fit your needs and your purse. If 
you don't see what you want, write us. 
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olemoyne College 


1870 1946 





MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
“Our whole curriculum is community-cen- 
tered” is the philosophy of this institution. 
Our experimental curriculum provides a high 
degree of individual attention to the student's 
individual problems; a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program of 
varied subjects, and an extensive use of visual 
teaching aids. A class A college granting the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by. 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings cf 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


leading to the Bachelor's De- 







Courses 
gree in: 






Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 





FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 






Learn scientific massage. Home study 
course, Masseurs needed. Good 
opportunities. Free catalog. 


COLLEGE MASSAGE 


315 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The Crisis is now located in the 






20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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WENDELL WILLKIE MEMORIAL BUILDING 


ceremonies were observed at STORER 
CoLLece February 22, with the main 
address being delivered by Dr. Daniel 
G. Hill of the Howard university school 
of religion. 

A national advisory committee of 
eighty-two men and women in many 
sections of the country, with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., as its chairman, has 
been appointed to aid in the third an- 
nual campaign of the UNITED NEGRO 
COLLEGE Funp, which is attempting to 
raise $1,300,000 for thirty-three Negro 
private colleges. 


Under the sponsorship of the 
Theological Seminary of JoHNson C. 
SMITH UNIVERSITY, a symposium on the 
“Minister and the Returning Soldier” 
was held on February 11. Ministers 
from all denominations were present. 


The second annual exhibit of Negro 
art was a special feature of Negro his- 
tory week held at West VirciniA STATE 
Cottece. The exhibit was under the 
direction of William H. Fletcher. 

Governor Clarence W. Meadows of 
West Virginia addressed the veterans of 
three wars at the college on February 
24. 

The college drama department has 
been well represented on Broadway 
during the current season. George 
Oliver of Strange Fruit is now in 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Milton Wood, last 
seen in Anna Lucasta and Carmen 
Jones, is now appearing in St. Louis 
Woman; and Carolyn Hill (Mrs. 
Stewart in private life) appeared in 
Robert Ardrey’s Jeb, now closed. These 
former students of the college were all 
active in the College Players’ Organiza- 
tion. 


Sixty-third annual observance of 
founder’s day was celebrated at Vir- 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE January 25, with 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias of New York 
as main speaker. 
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CLARK COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics degrees, 

A college with a completely new physi- 
cal plant, unusually comfortable and beau- 
tiful boarding facilities, and modern equip- 
ment for a high grade of academic work. 
For over seventy-five years Clark 
College has offered superior educational 
advantages to Negro Youth. 


James P. Brawley, President 


Jefferson Beauty School 


Learn Beauty Culture and Become Independent 
* 
Beauty Culture Taught in all Its Branches - 
Efficient Teachers, Short or Brush-Up Courses 
Students Prepared for any State Examination 





















Especially North and South Carolina 
168 W. BLACK ST. Phone 9105 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
e . 
For further Information write the President: 


Mrs. Freddie I. Gathings 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


ae 
COURSES OF STUDY 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained f-r Christian Service. 

. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 


in the Foreign Missionary Field. 
e 


For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 





Fletcher Photo 
Part of the senior class in pharmacy, Howard, taken during pharmacy week. 
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VirGINIA UNION UNIVERsITY observed 
founder’s day February 15 with two spe- 
cial programs. Guest — was Dr. 
Lyman B. Brooks, president of the Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State College. 

The board of trustees of the college 
announces approval of a plan for the 
establishment of a retirement fund for 
all regular full-time employees of the 
college. Normal retirement age under 
the plan will be sixty-five. 


Among recent speakers at TALLADEGA 
COLLEGE have been Dr. Constance War- 
ren of Sarah Lawrence, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Miss Jean Fairfax, dean of 
women at Tuskegee; Rabbi Louis Grat- 
man of Temple Emanu-el of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Dr. M. R. Taraki of 
Afghanistan, India. 


A. B. Jones of the department of so- 
cial sciences is engaged in studying the 
problem of educating American stu- 
dents in better understanding of the 
problems of minorities. 


BENNETT COLLEGE student and fac- 
ulty representatives recently spent an 
J tour observing extra-curri- 
cular activities, personnel services, and 


student government in thirteen south- 











































After learning the 


ADEX SYSTEM 


¥ OUR success in life depends upon your own 
efforts, you have the ability to make an 
independent living, so here is your op- 
portunity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark 
Philadelphia Richmond Atlantic City Atlanta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 


Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


REGISTER NOW 






ern colleges and schools. 


First Negro woman to receive an ap- 
pointment in the Akron, Ohio, public 
school system is Miss Mary Kate Moore, 
an instructor in music. Miss Moore, a 
graduate of Central High and Akron 
university, will instruct in all grades 
through the sixth at the Leggett and 
Miller schools. 

There are now three Negro teachers 
in the Akron public school system, one 
woman and two men. 





Stewart Photo 


Miss Mary K. Moore 


Returns to concert stage 
after a year in Broadway hit 
A Program of 
Music, Comedy and 
Drama 
Monologues 
Character Sketches 
Impersonations 































Fall of 1946 


Terms most reasonable 









For further information address: 


ARTHUR S. JAMES 
108-13 164th St. 








MERCEDES GILBERT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 


Place Bookings Now for Spring and 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


The Crisis 


Enrollment figures at ATLANTA UN» 
VERSITY and MOREHOUSE COLLEGE took 
a decided jump at the mid-semester 
registration, according to registrar John 
P. Whittaker. 


Recent events at Atlanta, Morehouse, 
and Spelman include the following: A 
discussion of hospital librarianship at 
Atlanta by Mrs. Sadie P. Delaney, li- 
brarian of the Veterans Hospital at 
Tuskegee; At Morehouse, observance of 
American Brotherhood Week, with an 
address by President Benjamin E. Mays 
(citations offered by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews were 
presented to three students at the col- 
lege); memorial exercises for John 
Hope and Samuel Howard Archer, for- 
mer presidents; seventy-ninth founder's 
day celebration, with Dr. Edward J. 
Fisher, assistant director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New 
York, as speaker; and an address by 
Rabbi Eugene Blachsleger of Temple 
Beth-Orr, Montgomery, Ala. At Spel- 
man, Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
world-famous explorer and scientist, 
explained the importance of the north 
pole in future world travel. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY at New Orleans, 
La., the only private school of higher 
education sponsored for Negroes by the 
Catholic church, is now a member of 
the United Negro College Fund, Dr. 
Patterson, president of the fund, has 
announced. 
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Terror in Tennessee 


HF terror that broke out in Colum- 

bia, Tenn., in the late afternoon of 
February 25 and before dawn February 
26 fulfilled predictions of many persons 
that mob violence would be used after 
the war to force the Negro back into 
his “place.” 

For the Columbia incident was ter- 
ror, pure and simple. A colored woman 
thought she deserved better service 
from a radio repair shop than she re- 
ceived. The radio repairman, recently 
discharged from the Navy, disagreed. 
He slapped her; her son, also recently 
discharged from the Navy, knocked him 
through a plate glass window. There it 
was, an assault case, a police court 
matter. 

The woman and her son were re- 
leased on bail, and when mumblings 
were heard, they were rushed 42 miles 
to Nashville for safety. Stories flew 
about the town. A lynching would be 
held that night, it was said. Late in the 


afternoon, a scant block from the Negro ° 


district, a mob did call at the jail and 
the sheriff did have to disperse it after 
telling the members that Mrs. Stephen- 
son and her son were not there. A 
lynching was in the air. 

This was the atmosphere when night 
fell, when the Negroes retreated to 
their own district and barricaded them- 
selves against the clearly indicated 
trouble. No lights were showing when 
four of the town policemen went into 
the district. To the inhabitants they 
were white invaders, members of the 
mob that had called that afternoon at 
the jail, white people who had been 
rumored to have purchased rope to 
stage a lynching that night. Shots rang 
out and all four of the policemen were 
wounded. 

The town, with four of its eight po- 
licemen shot, called on the state au- 
thorities and before dawn a force of 500 
men, highway patrolmen and_ state 
guardsmen, all armed with sub-ma- 
chine guns, had surrounded the Negro 
area and were having a field day, shoot- 
ing looting and wrecking. Homes were 
searched without warrants and where 
persons did not answer the door, troop- 
ers shot into the dwellings. Every 
colored person and every Negro home 
and business establishment was searched 
for weapons, but white civilians roamed 
the streets armed with rifles and other 
weapons and were not molested. More 
than 100 persons were arrested, of 
whom only two were white. 


Editorials 





The NAACP, acting by long-distance 
telephone, had investigators and law- 
yers on the job from Chattanooga and 
Nashville within a few hours, but until 
petitions for writs of habeas corpus 
were filed, the authorities ignored re- 
quests for the release of the persons 
held. The NAACP has been designated 
by the victims to defend them in court, 
and a national committee to raise a de- 
fense fund has been organized by the 
NAACP with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Dr. Channing H. Tobias as co- 
chairmen. 

We have gone to some pains to out- 
line in detail the Columbia incident 
because in all likelihood it is the pat- 
tern which certain reactionary forces in 
the South would like to see imposed to, 
as they say, “put the Negro back in his 
place.” The Columbia occurrence em- 
phasizes that, as usual, Negroes and 
whites do not agree on that place. It 
would seen to indicate, also, that Ne- 
groes, even in small communities like 
Columbia where they were outnum- 
bered almost 3 to 1, do not intend to 
sit quietly and let a mob form, threaten, 
and raid their neighborhood. 

If Columbia is not to become the 
pattern of terror and repression in these 
years after the war, the law enforce- 
ment officials and the mayors and gover- 
nors will have to take swift, impartial 
steps to keep order, and not merely to 
persecute Negroes. Once the idea gets 
abroad that whites are free to do as 
they please, that Negroes are fair game 
for police, and that Negroes may not 
depend upon any authority, local, state 
or federal, for equal protection under 
the law, then we will have terror, riots, 
bloodshed, and death — and Storm 
Trooper Fascism in the flesh. 


The Gillem Report 


ao long-awaited Gillem report on 
the use of Negroes in the future 
army appeared March 4. The War de- 
partment used high-pressure sales me- 
thods on some members of the National 
Negro Publishers Association, releasing 
the report to them three days in ad- 
vance of the regular date, at a closed 
conference in Washington. The result 
was that one influential Eastern sea- 
board weekly gave it a streamer head- 
ine: “Army Marks End of Jim Crow 
Policy.” Another weekly told its read- 
ers: “New Army Policy Spikes Jim 
Crow.” 

We don’t know what the War de- 
partment spokesman told the publish- 





ers, but we do know that the Gillem 
report does not end jim crow in the 
army. For an analysis of the complete 
report, see page 106. If this “new” 
policy is what was supposed to make 
Negroes favor peacetime conscription, 
then sombody will have to think up 
another policy. 


Hats Off to YWCA! 


Tes Young Women’s Christian As 
sociation deserves the thanks and 
support of every Negro American, and 
of all liberals, for its resolutions adopt- 
ed at the Atlantic City convention last 
month setting up a policy of non-segre- 
gation in its organization. 

The delegates voted to bring the 
Negro members into the mainstream of 
YWCA life, to integrate them fully on 
committees, and to open facilities to 
them hitherto reserved exclusively for 
whites. It also voted that in communi- 
ties where segregation was firmly in- 
trenched by law it would plan and 
execute inter-group and inter-club acti- 
vities in a conscious effort to break 
down segregation. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
YWCA may not be able to make this — 
policy work at once, overnight. There 
will be prayers, and struggles and tra- 
vail of one sort and another. But the 
ladies have resolutely set themselves the 
task and have indicated they intend to 
work toward its accomplishment. No 
more heartening action could have 
been taken by any great Christian body 
at this critical time of skepticism and 
cynicism. Hats off to the YWCA! 


And the Church Council 


ARD on the heels of the YWCA 

action came a resolution adopted 
by the convention of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
representing 25,000,000 Protestant mem- 
bers, which denounced segregation in ~ 
churches and in American life, and 
called upon its members to work ac- 
tively for its elimination. Unlike the 
YWCA, the church body is a federation 
of denominations. It can pass resolu- 
tions and make recommendations, but 
it cannot force each denomination to 
act. However, its resolutions exert a 
powerful influence, and the effect of 
the anti-segregation statement is certain 
to be felt widely, not only in the de- 
nominations, but in community life 
generally. 


The Crisis 


Army Air Forces Photo 


The non-commissioned officers failed in leadership .. . 


Still a Jim Crow Army 


By Roy Wilkins 


HE long-heralded Gillem report 
of the War department on the 


use of Negro personnel in the 
postwar army was made public March 
4, and while it is a study which 
acknowledges mistakes of the past in 
utilizing Negro troops, it does not. live 
up to the advance reports that it would 
abolish segregation in the future army. 
Since the policy of segregation was 
the basic cause of unrest and low mo- 
rale and instances of poor performance 
among Negro troops, it was reasonable 
to expect that the Gillem report would 
attack the basic cause. 


For many months it has been 
hinted by sources close to the 
War department that the new 
army policy on Negroes, em- 
bodied in the so-called Gillem 
report, would put an end to seg- 
regation in the army. In a close 
examination of the report, how- 
ever, the author finds that Jim 
Crow is still the policy 


But it does not do so except to allow 
for the placement of a few specialists 


and technicians here and there “in the 
framework of the overhead units at 
army installations where Negro _per- 
sonel with special skills can be utilized 
to advantage as individuals.” 


Still Jim Crow 


The basic policy is still jim crow. 


Instead of having big jim crow units 


like the g2d and 93d infantry divisions 
(15,000-18,000 men) we are to have 
nothing larger than jim crow regiments 
(3,000 men). Throughout the report 
the reference repeatedly to “Negro 
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.. . the junior officers lacked “leadership qualities.” 


units” shows that the board members 
never got out of the thought pattern 
of segregation. 

At the outset, in naming the five 
points to be covered in the recom- 
mended “new” policy, the board states 
No. 2 as “Organization of Negro units.” 
In speaking of the questions raised, the 
board names No. 2 as “What basis of 
Negro personnel is necessary in the 
postwar army in order to provide for 
rapid expansion in time of war?” 
Later, in referring to this trained basic 
personnel, the report declares, “This 
nucleus can assimilate a much larger 
proportion of the available Negro man- 
power than was done _ heretofore,” 
which means absorption and better 
training of Negro units by the Negro 
Regular army personnel. 

Further evidence that separation is to 
continue as a policy is found in the 
summary statement: “all types of Negro 
units should be included in the peace- 
time army. These units should event- 
ually be officered by Negro officers.” 


Signal Corps 


In the light of the clear language of 
the report it is difficult to see how some 
of the weekly newspapers could hail the 
announcement as ending jim crow in 
the army. The board itself in a sup- 
plementary memorandum stated the 
ultimate objective “at some unknown 
date” as utilization of manpower, “in 
the event of another major war (italics 
ours) in the army without regard to 
antecedents or race.” 


Admits Mistakes 


Although the failure to abandon 
segregation as a policy is disappoint- 
ing (and conceivably may defeat the 
other excellent recommendations in the 
report) the Gillem document repre- 
sents a long step forward by the War 
department. 

First of all, (and this must have 
caused many a red face among the 
brass) it admits frankly the failure of 
the department to make plans for the 
use of Negro troops in all categories in 
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World War II. It admits that Selective 
Service brought in more N of 
training, education, and ability than 
the War department dreamed were 
available. The department was caught 
flat-footed by this influx. 

Not only did it not have any 
for using these men, but it could not 
even talk their language. The screen- 
ing process uncovered engineers, mas- 
ters in mathematics, electricians, radio 
men, biologists, doctors of philosophy, 
experienced personnel workers, skilled 
mechanics and other technicians, and 
thousands of men with the educational 
background that entitled them to spe- 
cialized military training. Says the re- 
port: 

“Considering the advances made by 
the Negro civilian during the period 
between World War I and World War 
II and the increase in numbers avail- 
able for military service, it is con- 
cluded that adequate plans were not 
prepared for the ultimate utilization of 
this manpower.” 


Under the heading “Disadvantages 
Accrued to the Negro” the report 
states 


“Although it was definitely known 
that the Negro manpower would 
amount to approximately 10% of the 
manpower available for war, plans 
were not prepared prior to World War 
II for mobilization and employment of 
major units of all arms. ‘Fhis resulted 
in some instances in a disproportionate 
allocation of lower bracket personnel 
[men of little education and skill—Ed. ] 
to combat elements. 

“Likewise, no provisions were made 
initially for -utilizing the Negro man- 
power in supporting type combat 
units. These eventually embraced all 
categories. This latter condition ap- 

arently resulted from the pressure 
initiated by the Negroes themselves. 
(italics ours). 


lans 


Progress of the Race 


In addition to admitting a basic error 
on the part of the War department, the 
report represents forward progress be- 
cause it recognizes and sets forth for the 
first time the position and progress of 
the Negro as a citizen. This section 
must have caused some soul-searching. 
and some coughs and choking among 
the brass, also, because it is a direct 
reversal of the 1940-42 position of the 
department on Negroes. At that time, 
even at so disastrous a moment as the 
day after Pearl Harbor, the department 
contended stubbornly that the position 
of the Negro as a citizen had nothing 
whatsoever to do with his utilization as 
a soldier. The department, it said, 
could not concern itself with “social 
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problems”; it must train men and win 
a war. 

But now, with the war behind and 
with lessons learned in the hard way 
(riots, shooting, insubordination, pro- 
tests, low morale and ae perform- 
ance) the report asserts that the Negro 
is an American citizen “enjoying the 
privileges conferred by citizenship 
under the Constitution.” It outlines 
the progress of the race in living anJ 
health conditions and financial re- 
sources. It declares: “During the last 
few years many of the concepts pertain- 
ing to the Negro have shown changing 
trends. They are pointing toward a 
more complete acceptance of the Negro 
in all the diversified fields of endeavor. 
This trend has been noticeable to a 
greater extent in the northern and 
western sections of the country, The 
Negro to a greater extent, has been ac- 
cepted in industry, and in administra- 
tive and scientific fields, both as in- 
dividuals and groups, with good 
results.” 

It points out that 40% of the Negroes 
in World War II who came from the 
North and West had from one to eight 
grades in schools, and that 53% of them 
had one to four years of high school, 
while 7% had from one to four years of 
college. Of the Negroes from 12 south- 
ern states, 64% had some grade school 
education and 32% had some high 
school training, while 4% had some col- 
lege education. On the college level, 
northern Negroes were only five points 
behind all the whites in the war. Out 
of every 100,000 whites, 12,000 had 
some college work; out of every 100,000 
northern Negroes, 7,000 had such train- 
ing. In connection with these statisticss 
it must be remembered that only one- 
fourth of the Negroes live outside the 
South. 

All these statements and statistics in- 
dicate clearly that the Negro as a citi- 
zen has made greater progress outside 
the South; that is, outside the area 
where segregation is in effect by law and 
custom. Although this points logically 
to the conclusion that the Negro makes 
better progress in civilian life and con- 
sequently more valuable contributions 
under non-segregation, and could be 
expected to do the same in the military 
establishment, the Gillem report dodges 
the point. It also dodges the other 
headache of the effect of jamming these 
Negroes from non-segregated areas into 
a segregated military pattern. 


Faint Praise for Fighters 


The report is distinguished by the 
faint praise accorded Negro combat 
units. “The least proficient perform- 
ance,” it says, “has been derived from 
combat units which were required to 


- ner. 


close with the enemy to accomplish a 
prescribed mission.” But it praises as 
‘eminently successful” small infantry 
composite units, “Negro platoons in 
white companies.” It also states its 
conviction from testimony submitted 
that Negro supporting type units such 
as an artillery battalion, will execute 
combat duties “in a satisfactory man- 


In contrast to its comments on com- 
bat units, the report declares that 
Negroes in service type units “demon- 
strated their highest degree of ef- 
ficiency” and that service units func- 
tioning in direct support of combat per- 
formed “most creditably.” 

The curious aspect of this section of 
the report is not its emphasis on 
Negroes as service troops (which was 
to be expected) but its condemnation 
by inference (which the board doubt- 
less never intended to convey) of the 
traditional army pattern, both as to 
segregation and categories for Negroes. 
For it has been in the infantry that the 
Negro has had the longest and most 
intensive training in the army. The 
Regular army has had two regiments 
of Negroes in infantry and two in 
cavalry. Presumably the army has a 
wealth of experience in training and 
handling Negro infantry units. Yet it 
was these troops, according to the re- 
port, which gave unsatisfactory per- 
formance in “closing with the enemy.” 

On the other hand, it was the much 
newer supporting combat types like 
artillery and tank destroyer units which 


The Crisis 


gave good service. Futhermore, the 
Negro platoons which are praised for 
their service in white companies in Ger- 
many were made up of volunteers from 
service units, hastily trained for in- 
fantry combat. 

The question arises. What was wrong 
with the army’s time-honored program 
for training Negro infantry units? 


Lack of Leadership 


The report blames leadership, say- 
ing: “The failures of Negro units have 
in almost every case been attributed to 
the lack of leadership qualities of 
junior officers and non-commissioned 
officers.” It recommends a_ broader 
Negro base of both officers and enlisted 
men to eliminate this fault in the 
future. 

But does this explain the conditon? 
Note that the report mentions junior 
officers and non-commissioned officers. 
In Negro units these were all Negroes. 
All (or practically all) senior officers 
in “Negro” units were white. There 
were few, if any, Negro line officers 
with the rank of captain (company 
commander) or above. This writer 
was present at the maneuvers of the 93d 
infantry division in Louisiana in 1943 
when it was being prepared for over- 
seas duty. In the midst of the war 
game, the War department  tri- 
umphantly announced to the assembled 
news writers the promotion of the first 
Negro to be a line officer and company 
commander. This man had been in 
the army 18 years and it is safe to as- 
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Artillery battalions acting as supporting type units executed combat duties 
“in @ satisfactory manner.” 
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Signal Corps 


» 


“Many Negroes . . . are now craftsmen. . 


sert that he knew as much about heavy 
machine guns and mortars (except for 
refresher work on new gadgets) before 
1943 as he did when promoted, yet he 
had not been promoted. 

Now, everyone knows that junior of- 
ficers and non-coms are very important, 
but who would contend seriously that 
the failure of an entire infantry di- 
vision can be laid to these men? What 
about the white captains, majors, lieu- 
tenant colonels, colonels, and the major 
general in command? Do they, who 
supervise training, plan strategy, lay 
down division policy, maintain morale, 
and otherwise build a fighting machine 
—do they have no responsibility whatso- 
ever for failure? Must the sergeants 
and first and second lieutenants bear 
all the burden on their shoulders? 





Policy at Fault 


Moreover, if some of these subordi- 
nates did fail, how much blame at- 
taches to the army policy itself? Did 
these men originally lack leadership 
oma as the report implies, or did 

e army do something to them to stunt 
their development and crush their 
abilities and ambition? Three ex- 
amples come to mind. At Camp Lee 
near Petersburg Va., eleven Negro 
sergeants were summarily demoted and 
given immediate overseas assignments 
when they presented to their com- 
manding officer a list of grievances and 
suggestions for better treatment of the 
enlisted men. The leader of these 
sergeants was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His father was a 
graduate of Dartmouth and a success- 
ful civil engineer. This sergeant had 








training, ability, and intelligence. His 
superiors refused to nominate him for 
the officer training school, on the 
ground that such a man was desperately 
needed in the non-commissioned ranks. 
Yet when he and his ten colleagues at- 
tempted to try to tell their superior, 
through regular channels, what would 
improve men and morale, they were 
chopped down. 

What incentive, it may be asked, did 
these men have to demonstrate leader- 
ship qualities and get the most out of 
the men under them? 

Leaving aside for the moment the as- 
sertion that‘new men coming into the 
army lacked the civilian experience 
upon which leadership could be built, 
the army policy on Negroes in its Reg- 
ular establishment was not conducive 
to leadership development. The vet- 
eran Tenth cavalry had been broken 
into three parts and stationed at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans., Ft. Meyer, Va., 
and West Point, N. Y. The men were 
serving as hostlers and grooms for the 
mounts of officers. The Ninth cavalry, 
stationed at Ft. Riley, Kansas, was 





Chief-of-Staff Eisenhower 


down to about one-third of its regular 
strength—less than 1,000 men. The 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth in- 
fantry regiments were far below 
strength and the Twenty-fifth is reliably 
reported to have been unarmed because 
Georgia officials did not want an armed 
Negro regiment in the state. 

It was from these regiments that 
training cadres had to be recruited for 
the new hordes of Negro selective serv- 
ice soldiers. Could these few men, 
neglected by their army all these years, 
having spent their time mostly in 
marking time before retirement, be ex- 
pected to furnish the necessary leader- 
ship in non-commissioned and junior 
officer ranks? 

Another example comes directly from 
Italy where the g2d infantry division is 
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alleged to have “failed.” At the very 
time when these junior officers of the 
g2d were expected to lead and inspire 
their men in a death struggle with the 
Germans intrenched on the mountain 
tops of Italy, they were barred from 
the officers’ club of the division and 
told to go to the “Negro” officers’ club! 
Could. they have morale? Could they 
lead and inspire their men? Could they 
believe in the cause for which they were 
supposed to fight? The white captains, 


_majors, and other high officers of their 


division went to a “white” club for re- 
laxation, they to a jim crow club. 
What chance had an esprit de corps to 
develop in that outfit? 


Officers’ Clubs 


Moreover, when the ged and 9 in- 
fantry divisions were being trained at 
Fort Huachuca in Arizona—all prepar- 
ing to fight together overseas—the 
white officers went to the Lakeside club 
and the Negro officers to the Mountain 
View club. Does the Gillem board be- 
lieve that leadership could flower under 
these conditions? 

While the report is courageous in ad- 
mitting some errors and urging new 
approaches, it is unfair in this instance. 
This unfairness, buried in a long re- 
port, is all the more hurtful because 
an underlying and ill-concealed concept 
of the War department over the years 
has been that Negroes are in some in- 
nate manner incapable of making good 
officers. This Gillem charge, without 
any compensating reference to instances 
of cond’ performance, and without 
evaluation of circumstances, keeps that 
fallacy alive. 

Further on the matter of officers, the 
report recommends “that all officers, re- 
gardless of race, be accorded equal 


(Continued on page 125) 





Signal Corps. 
His technical level has also risen. 





The Crisis 


What Happened at Columbia 


or about 10:00 the Stephensons, 

Mrs. Stephenson and her son, 
James Stephenson, went into the Cast- 
ner-Knott Electric Appliance Store in 
Columbia, Tennessee. Mrs. Stephenson 
believing that the faulty repair work 
done on her radio was not what she 
had paid for declared to the radio re- 
pair-man that he was taking her money 
without giving her full value. The 
radio repairman being the brother of 
the sheriff-elect of Maury County was 
indignant and slapped and kicked Mrs. 
Stephenson. Whereupon her son re- 
acted by hitting the man who had as- 
sulted his mother. At that time the 
Stephensons were assulted by people on 
the street and attacked by police officer 
Frazier, who hit at the young man, 
James Stephenson, and when Mrs. Step- 
henson declared that the police officer 
should investigate the facts, she was 
struck over the eye by the officer. Vari- 
ous people witnessed the incident from 
across the street and will testify to the 
above facts. They are Negro people in 
part and presently are afraid and in 
great fear for their lives and ask that 
they not be named as witnesses in this 
matter. 

The sheriff being the chief law en- 
forcement agent for Maury County is 
hereafter quoted. Due to the fact that 
he is charged with this responsibility 
as a most responsible person in the 
County, the sheriff made the following 
statement to Maurice Weaver of Chat- 
tanooga regarding the developments 
after the assault on the Stephensons. 


O-:: Monday, February 25, 1946, at 


The Sheriff Explains 


After the incident of the attacks on 
the Stephensons, the sheriff declared 
voluntarily that he was in court at the 
time the incident occurred and that re- 
ports reached him in the court that a 
Negro and white man were involved in 
an affray but that they had been placed 
under arrest and were in custody. The 
sheriff declared that he remained in 
court and continued about the court 
business until the court adjoined at or 
about 2:00 o'clock. During that time, 
however, he heard rumors and reports 
of the development of mass _ public 
opinion against Negroes in the com- 
munity. After he was out of court he 
went back to the jail and thereafter 
was about town and the ominous threat 
of mob violence against the Stephen- 


This is the report of an investi- 

gation made by Maurice Weaver 

lawyer of Chattanooga, Tennes- 

see, and Z, Alexander Looby of 

Nashville, Tennsessee, member 

of the National Legal Commit- 
tee of the NAACP 


Press Association, Inc. 


The pain-distorted face of a man injured in 
the rioting. 


sons, so he declared, came so forcibly 
to his attention that he called Mr. Saul 
Blair and other Negro citizens and 
asked them to cooperate with him to 
the end that they might be able to take 
the Stephensons out of town to avert 
possible and probable mob action. 


At 6:00 o'clock, according to the sher- 
iff, there was a mob of white men con- 
gregating on the public square at the 
courthouse numbering approximately 
seventy-five (75). The sheriff declares 


REMEMBER THAT THE NAACP IS THE 
ONLY ORGANIZATION authorized by the 
deiendants to conduct their case in court. 


The NAACP IS THE ONLY ORGANIZA- 
TION WITH THE RIGHT to collect defense 
funds. 


If you want to help secure the release 
of the more than 100 persons held, send 
your contributions to— 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


that he asked the mob of white men to 
disband and to go to their homes and 
thereafter went into the Negro section 
and talked to Mr. James Morton giving 
him assurance that he and all of the 
Negro people would be protected 
against the mob that was congregated 
on the public square. The sheriff de- 
clares that after he talked to Mr. Mor- 
ton. he came back by the public square; 
the mob was still formed and assembled, 
and after the sheriff returned to the jail 
a mob of white men came down to the 
jail at about 6:30 or 7:00 o'clock at 
night on Monday, February 25, and 
kicked on the door of the jail. The 
sheriff reports that he responded by 
throwing open the door and levelling a 
tommy-gun on them; whereupon they 
demanded the release of the Stephen- 
sons to them. The sheriff told them, he 
declares, that he would not permit mob 
violence to be committed against the 
Stephensons if they were in jail, but 
that they had already been released 
(mother and son are now reported to 
be in Chicago) and thereupon told the 
mob to disband. Two white men were 
so drunk that they were unable to get 
away and were placed under arrest for 
being drunk. No charges as far as we 
were able to determine were placed 


against them for inciting to riot or mob 
action. 


Lynch Action Threatened 


After the arrest and after the mob 
action for the declared lynch purposes, 
there continued to be mob and lynch 
action on the public square less than 
one block from the Negro section. 
There is definite and concrete evidence 
that members of the mob had pur 
chased rope and declared they were 


doing so for the purpose of hanging 
the two Negroes. 


The Negroes were so afraid lest their 
section be invaded they turned out all 
the lights in the principal Negro busi- 
ness sections of town. The only illumi- 
nation was at the center of the block 
on East Eighth Street and Chaffin Alley. 
During this time the city police went 
into a dark street with no illumination 
to show that they were policemen. The 
Negroes were afraid lest the mob was 
moving in on them. A cry was set up 
that “Here they come,” and then there 
was firing. No one knows who fired the 
shots but the policemen were shot. 

Thereafter the police retired from 
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.* 
Wiles-Hood 


Note the “KKK” on the blue coffin in Morton’s 
funeral home. 


the business section and following it 
the sheriff reports a cordon of State 
Patrolmen and Guards were thrown 
around one block of the Negro section 
so that no one would be permitted to 
enter that section. After the official con- 


trol of the Negro business section had 


been established, and at about dawn on 
Tuesday morning, members of the State 
Patrol and the State Guard entered the 
section, firing into various buildings 
and invading these business establish- 
ments, committing officially the follow- 
ing vandalism. 


Gestapo-Like Vandalism 


They shot out windows, broke up the 
show-cases, tore up the cash register 
taking about $60.00 in money, broke 
and robbed the piccolo, tore up the 
radio, threw the pool table balls away, 
cut the cloth off, broke up all tables, 
chairs, tore the top off the frigidaire, 
knocked the clock off the wall. 


In Dr. Hawthorne’s place they threw 
out all the instruments and generally 
destroyed his office. In the Atlanta Life 
Insurance Company office they des- 
troyed all files and records and at the 
Morton Funeral Home they likewise 
destroyed all records, broke chandeliers, 
lights, venetian blinds, cut up draperies, 
broke floor lamps, file cabinets and 
sprinkled white powder on a navy blue 
casket and marked on the casket 
“KK K.” They soiled all caskets. The 
barber shop was shot into and com- 
pletely wrecked after the State Patrol 
had entered and had the situation 


under control. The four barber chairs - 


were completely cut up and destroyed, 
the big mirror shot up, all electric clip- 
pers were taken out, and the premises 
completely destroyed. 


_It is significant that the entire sec- 
tion, after it was under control and in 
the hands of the State Guard and the 
State Highway Patrol, was invaded and 
wanton destruction of property oc- 
curred. Thereafter the sheriff declares 
the State Highway Patrol and State 
Guard, it is assumed, were acting under 
his orders went to all the Negro homes 
removing from them all arms. In the 
(Continued on page 125) 


Wiles-Hood and Acme 
These are not wrecked Jewish establishments in Nazi Germany, but Negro businesses in demo- 
cratic America. Top, note the looted nickelodeon, broken clock, tables; etc., in the Blair brothers’ 
place. Middle, the Blair barber shop. Note slits in leather of chairs, broken mirrors, etc. Bottom, 


as usual only Negroes are rounded up. Of the seventy odd persons arrested only two were white, 








Roy Wilkins champions FEPC at Madison Square Garden rally, February 28. Ensign Samuel Gravely, CrCE ulive officer of the subchaser PC 1264, 
receives congratulations of his skipper Lt. J. W. Sutherland (left). Maj. R. R. Wright Sr., Philadelphia, Pa., places wreath at the Liberty 
Bell during ceremonies marking National Freedom Day. 
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PEOPLE RECENTLY 
IN THE NEWS 


Prime Minister Attlee laughs with Fl/Lt. P. L. U. 
Cross of Trinidad at reception to representatives of 
allied air forces 

Circle, Cectl Emmanuel, J1., 3-month-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Emmanuel, Dallas, 

Texas, youngest member of Dallas branch. Bottom left, A. Phillip Randolph, Mrs. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, and former Mayor LaGuardia at FEPC rally in New York. Len. G 

Robinson of Bakewell, Tenn., principal of the Bakewell school shown holding one of 

his prize chickens 





C 126 Robert H. Gaines receives meritorious civilian service award for 28 years service in office of Secretary of Navy; the Rev. John M. Coleman, rector 
Liberta of St. Philip's Episcopal church, Brooklyn, N. Y., receives appointment (first Negro) to Board of Higher Education, New York. And Evelyn 
1 Poetiray, treasurer of Perhimpoenan-Indonesia, addresses a mass meeting in Amsterdam, Holland. 


PEOPLE IN 
THE NEWS 


Young celery eater in 
Florida nibbles on a 
stalk 


PL. 


lives a Lester Granger receives distinguished civilian service 
ative 


award from Navy Secretary James Forrestal. 


Before “Sugar Child” Robinson can beat out the jive on the piano he has to get 
elevation. Pictured below fourth from left is Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk, one of 
American educators who will help revise Japanese educational system. 





Black, White, and TVA 


BOUT thirty miles north of 
Chattanooga the highway climbs 
into the barren chert hills where 

nature, left alone, would seem indis- 
posed to grow anything better than 
broom sedge in the gullied clearings 
and scrub oak and jack pine in the 
scraggling second and third growth 
forest. ‘The region is inhabited by a 
surprisingly dense population of Negro 
and white farmers, the proportion vary- 
ing with the locality. 

Almost anything can happen in that 
kind of country, provided it is un- 
healthy and unpleasant. Like malaria, 
until the TVA engineers began tricking 
the mosquitos by suddenly raising or 
lowering the water level in the Ten- 
nessee and its local tributaries, Sale and 
Oppossum creeks. Or like the snake 
worshippers farther east over the Vir- 
ginia line. One of them died from 
snake bite in a Chattanooga hospital 
while I was there and a newspaper 
photograph showed his widow petting 
the pitted head of the reptilian slayer. 

The trouble goes back to the soil. 
Chert is a kind of half-disintegrated 
silica rock, made of weathered impure 
limestone. Being nothing much but 
piled rock fragments the chert hills 
drain readily—almost their only virtue 
from the standpoint of the agronomist. 
So that if you drill in some phosphate 
and are thereby enabled to tie down 
the chert with legume cover crops, you 
stand a chance of getting your money 
back in the form of the strawberries or 
peaches favored by the climate of short 
winters, early springs and late frosts. 

Believe it or-not, an enterprising 
orchardist, son of a poor white hill 
farmer, grossed $400,000 worth of 
peaches last year—although nobody 
seems to know what he netted, which 
is something else again. 

What kind of stable agriculture this 
country can ultimately support is some- 
thing that the TVA agronomists and 
their state and county collaborators 
have not yet fully determined. They've 
made a start, however; a good start at 
rehabilitating both the soil and the 
people. And as an inicidental but in- 
escapable part of the job they have 
been obliged to do some quite impos- 
sible things like dealing intelligently 
with that ancient “insoluble” problem 


By James Rorty 


Down in Tennessee the citizens 

of the Negro hamlet of Bake- 

well, with the help of TVA, 

have made of their community 
a green Canaan 





VA 


r 
Mrs. Len Robinson of Bakewell 
holds one of her prize chickens. 


of race relations. 

The TVA people didn’t dream up 
any new ieclciates, nor did they im- 
port any wonder boy sociologists from 
points outside the valley. All they did 
was to set up an area demonstration 
centering around the pioneer Negro 
community of Bakewell, and bring in 
some of the new TVA superphosphate 
with which to spark the growth cycle 
on those no-good chert hills. Then, to 
keep it going, they mobilized the per- 
sonnel, all southern and all white, of 
the existing state and local agencies. 
Among the numerous functionnaries 
involved were the county agricultural 
agent and his assistants, including the 
home economist, a squad of experts 
from the state agricultural college, and 
tge vocational teacher of the high 
school ten miles away across the creek. 

The effect of phosphate on soils that 
lack it is little short of ical. Clover 
and lespedeza clothe slopes where only 





worthless weeds would grow before, 
pull nitrogen out of the air, and when 
lowed under provide a layer of 
acteria-rich, water-retaining humus, 
Gradually the whole plant, animal and 


human ecology moves into an upward | 
The broom sedge and the’ 
thistles depart and the red clover per- 7 
fumes the green and springy pastures. © 


spiral. 


You don’t have to plant it. Seemingly, 
the seed was there all the time, waiting 
for the food that would enable it to 
grow to visible size. 

The human seed grows, too, and 
flowers. You don’t have to plant it or 
change it or worry about the color of 
its skin. It was there all the time, wait- 
ing to be nourished with a little food 
and a little hope. 


The Community of Bakewell 


In the Negro community of Bakewell 
I saw the black seed growing and 
flowering everywhere with a kind of 


terrible urgency—it had waited so long’ 


And I saw the whites standing by and 
helping, skilfully and alertly, but with- 
out affectation or patronage—in fact, 
without any disccernible race conscious- 
ness at all; merely a kind of honest, 
hard-bitten professional zeal. 

But if the white performance was im- 
pressive, the Negro performance was 
simply extraordinary. In less than ten 
years, starting in 1936 when the TVA 
land buyers and agronomist appeared 
on the scene, the forty Negro families 
of Bakewell had literally lifted them- 
selves out of the baked and _ barren 
chert and started to build their green 
Canaan all around them. 


Worthless? Lazy? Helpless? 
I wish the people who repeat these 


‘ stupid clichés would spend a day or a 


week in Bakewell, see what I saw, and 
talk to some of the people, both black 
and white, to whom I talked. I wish 
especially they would talk to one thin- 
faced, shy and intense Negro whom I 
first saw driving an ancient iron- 
wheeled tractor past the village store. 

“That’s our best farmer,” said the 
storekeeper, who is also the college- 
trained school teacher. “Get him to 
tell you what he’s being doing.” 

My TVA companion knew the man. 
His go-acre farm includes one good, 
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moderately sloping meadow of an acre 
and a half from which, with the aid of 
TVA phosphate, he had harvested a 
hundred bales of good hay. The rest 
consisted of pine woods and deeply 
gullied slopes—so shrewdly patched and 
terraced, however, that healthy apple 
trees were already growing on them, 
along with a half-acre of strawberries. 
His chickens and hogs were healthy, his 
truck garden flourishing, his cabin well- 
built. 

All this, plus the tractor, he had ac- 
ee or built with his own hands 

uring the eighteen months he had 
been driving sixty miles a day, back 
and forth to a war job in Chattanooga, 
365 days of the year; in fact, the plant 
gave him a bonus and a big turkey for 
perfect attendance. Now, in addition 
to tending to his own farm, he did 
custom plowing all day. 

“When do you sleep?” I asked. 

“Don’t need much sleep,” he replied. 
“Two hours, sometimes three. That’s 
enough.” 

I looked at the sharp bones that al- 
most cut: the deep black skin of his 
cheeks. 

“Listen,” I said, “You don’t want to 
get sick. Why not ease off a little now 
that things are going well!” 

He smiled with a kind of tolerant 
contempt. 

“What I’m worrying about,” he said, 
“is how do I get lights on that tractor.” 

He wasn’t sick. He was lean and 
tough as hickory. And deeply happy 
inside, needing neither sympathy nor 
advice. 

By now he’s undoubtedly got lights 
on the tractor. Probably he’s got a 
combine too, because the community 
needed one so it could raise its own 
grain to feed its animals—it takes too 
much time to cradle it. Maybe he’s 


This is a sample of the thin cherty soil, subject to easy erosion, that was helped by TVA phosphates and line. 


acquired that 150-acre tract of land he 
had his eye on. And he’s never read 
Horatio Alger either. 


An Exceptional Man 


The man is exceptional, of course. 
He’s not going to be stopped, any more 
than you can stop the clover from 
springing up once the phosphate starts 
working in the soil. And the whites 
aren’t trying to stop him. They're 
helping him, in spite of some rather 
uncomfortable racial contrasts, of 
which I saw a couple of examples. 

Two gaunt white men came into the 
store while I was there. They looked 
like something out of a clinical nurti- 
tionist’s textbook. Obviously they had 
been living too long in those chert hills 
without minerals, vitamins—or hope. 

Without the slightest change of man- 
ner the Negro storekeeper asked a 
little Negro girl to wait while he served 
them with perfect courtesy. (Not all 
the local whites are like that, of course; 
the successful orcharhist already re- 
ferred to started from scratch and from 
all reports is a person of extraordinary 
energy and ability.) 

The storekeeper, too, is exceptional, 
like his college-trained wife who last 
year won the state chicken-raising 
championship. A while back this some- 
what unorthodox storekeeper became 
fed up with the obstinate reluctance of 
his customers to cultivate kitchen gar- 
dens. For a month he stored away the 
accumulation of empty vegetable 


hampers. Then one day he piled them 
all on the porch of the store, called the 
community together and spoke his 
piece. 

“Look at all those hampers,” he said. 
“Think of all that foolish money you’ve 
been paying me for vegetables you 





should have raised yourselves. I'm 
through selling you-all vegetables. You 
get busy and raise them yourselves. I’m 
through selling you-all vegetables. You 
get busy and raise them yourselves from 
now on.” 

They did, most of them. 

The storekeeper’s uncle, who lives 
half a mile up the road, is exceptional, 
too, without doubt. He is 67-years old 
and looks fifty at most; a magnificently 
built descendant of Bakewell’s founder, 
the circuit-riding preacher who about 
seventy-five years ago settled his flock 
on the 2,000 acres of wild land between 
Sale and Possum creeks. 

They called it Pleasant Hill then; 
the woods were full of deer and wild 
turkeys. But the lumber companies 
slashed the forests, and the cattle 
grazed too close on what was left. On 
the gullied chert slopes the corn grew 
more feebly each year, so that after a 
while it didn’t even pay back the 
seed. The whole ecological spiral 
moved downward. In the pastures the 
broom sedge and golden rod crowded 
out the clover, and Pleasant Hill was 
no longer pleasant. 

How did the people live? Nobody 
seems to remember very clearly. They 
were poor and getting nowhere; just 
“jumping up and down in the same 
place.” Some of the men “pulled coke” 
in the plant at Soddy, twenty miles 
away across the Greek. Some move? 
away and more would have done so if 
they had had anything with which to 
move. 

It was at this period, during World 
War I, that my TVA friend, then the 
local county agricultural agent, be- 
came acquainted with Bakewell and 
with Emmett, the storekeeper’s uncle. 
There wasn’t much he could do. Ob- 
viously, the land needed phosphate and 





the people needed cheap proteins more 
than anything else. So he brought 
Emmett and his neighbors some 


phosphate and a bag of kidney beans, 
with the injunction to work the land 
three times before they ee them. 


They would then share the crop in the 
proportion of one to four, this being a 
wartime practice designed to increase 
food production, the usual custom 
being for the county agent to induce 
some prosperous townsmen to advance 
money for the seed. But this time the 
agent forgot to put the “bite” on the 
rich man so that he himself was left 
holding the bag, so to speak. Shortly 
afterwards he enlisted in the army. 
Meanwhile the rain fell, the sun 
shone, the phosphate took hold and the 
beans grew and bore abundantly. Soon 
the county agent’s wife received frantic 
messages to come and get her share of 
the beans. She collected several bushels, 
but more messages. kept coming until 
she rebelled. Too mahy beans. 
Emmett, who hadn’t seen his white 
benefactor for thirty years, recalled the 
episode with shouts of laughter. Yes, 
Bakewell had picked up a little as a 
result of Emmett’s success with beans, 
which others had emulated. But later, 
it had fallen flat on its face again. Yes, 
the Triple A_ land-withdrawal deal 
might have given them some more 
hosphate, and thereby some more 
s—except that they never heard of 
it until too late. 
As for Emmett, he had taken a flier 
in peaches and strawberries. 
Autobiography spilled from him: the 
annals of the poor which are never 


either short or simple, but always long 
and lurid. He’d lost $800 on peaches— 
not enough capital; he’d been unable 
to spray his crop. Being in debt that 
much, he had had to break up his home 
and move to Detroit where on a belt 
line job he’d made enough in four 
years to save that $600. Then he’d 
come back, paid of his debt, kept house 
with two of his boys and put them 
through school while his wife and two 
older children were in Detroit. In 1936 
when the TVA appeared on the scene 
he’d got the farm going with TVA 
phosphate and cover crops. Now he 
owned three farms totalling 150 acres. 
His sons were in the army and his wife 
was back. See, the house was clean, 
and the wife had canned vegetables for 
the winter. Now, at 67, he planned to 
go ahead and make some real money 
raising purebred dairy heifers, an enter- 
prise which my TVA friend considered 
entirely practicable. 


Superior Genes? 


All these four people—Emmett, the 
storekeeper and his wife, and that 
Negro tractor opeartor—are admittedly 
exceptional. Biologically, they doubt- 
less represent highly fortunate combina- 
tions of genes. . . . The point is that 
those superior genes never had much of 
a chance until TVA came along with 
its phosphate and the elementary 
agronomic horse sense of the county 
agent and the agricultural teacher. 

From Bakewell we drove south over 
the Alabama line into the cotton coun- 
try south of Huntesville. There most 


Bakewell community children at- 
tend a modern school, of which 
Len Robinson is the principal 
(See p. 112). The school building 
is also the community meeting 
place where members of the soil 
improvement association gather 
to make their plans. 


of the soil is deep red, limestone based, 
and naturally fertile. In former years 
King Cotton, plus absentee ownership, 
had impoverished both the soil and the 
people, but now the whole landscape 
had had its face lifted. Terracing of 
the gentle but heavily leached slopes 
had checked ‘erosion. TVA phosphate 
had spark-plvgged the conversion from 
the disastrous one-crop cotton economy 
into a mixed cotton, clover, corn, and 
cattle agriculture. Soil, plants, animals, 
and people were all visibly climbing the 
ladder of increasing productivity, 
health, and prosperity. 

The leading farmer of the TVA 
demonstration area is a former Ten- 
nesean, born in the fertile Central 
Basin twenty miles north. Fifteen years 
ago he and his wife left the paternal 
mansion in the blue-grass country, 
white columns and all, to live in a 
three-room tenant cabin near the gin 
house of a big but badly run down 
plantation. The previous owner had 
lived in Birmingham and permitted 
ruthles mining of his soil capital by 
managers and tenants. 

The Tennesean made out well from 
the beginning. After he began using 
TVA superphosphate and the pattern 
of soil use and crop rotation long 
recommended by the land grant college 
agronomists, he made out very well. 
TVA’s virtual elimination of malaria 
also helped; you no longer saw Negroes 
lying beside the road shaking with 
chills and fever. 

Formerly two-thirds of the planta- 
tion’s 2,000 acres was in cotton. Today 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battletront 


Scurlock 


PICKET LINE AT ULINE ARENA in Washington, D. C., has been in operation since early January. Uline’s policy bars Negroes from hockey 
games and the ice-capades while soliciting their money for boxing events and circuses. These two forms of entertainment Mr. Uline terms 
“low-class events for low-class people.” Many Negroes, too colored to be admitted to his “cultural” shows, still cross the picket lines to attend 


low-class exhibitions. Hundreds of white people have been shocked to learn of the facts through the picketing. Yet no white newspaper has 
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aternal Witt Derenp Cotumsia Riot Vic- coe 
ountty, ums: Ninteen national organizations 
cms pledged their total cooperation to de- 
he gin fend all of the Negroes charged with 
| down various offenses in connection with the 
ete Columbia, Tennessee, “riot”, starting 
as February 25, at a conference called by 
ital by the NAACP, on March 14, in the Wen- 
11 from dell Willkie Memorial Building, New 
eee York City. Those pledging their aid 
” ae include the American Veterans Com- 
eo mittee, the Council for Democracy, the 
- eet March on Washington Movement, the 
dons a Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
ry alaria Independent Citizens Committee of the 
a ; | 4Arts, Sciences and Professions, New 
a York Council for Permanent FEPC, the 
.™ National Lawyers Guild, the CIO-PAC, 
—— the American Civil Liberties Union, 
r odavy | U¢ American Jewish Congress, the Na- 


tional Urban League the Federal Coun- 


ever printed the information. Another picket line of the Washington branch still operates against the AAU boxing shows at Turner’s Arena. 


cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, Imperial Lodge, Elks, the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare, Friends of 
Democracy, Freedom House and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The steps decided upon include the 


ference included an appointment of a 
delegation to confer with President 
Harry S. Truman and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Tom Clark to insist upon more 
vigorous federal action against the mob 
who attempted to lynch Mrs. Gladys 
Stephenson and her son, James Stephen- 
son because the young Negro war vet- 
eran defended his mother when she was 
kicked and struck by William Fleming, 
white radio repair man. 

Because the newspaper stories writ- 
ten by Columbia and Nashville news- 
papermen conspicuously failed to men- 
tion that the initial assault had been 
made by Fleming and not by the Ste- 
phensons, and gave only the mob’s side 
of the story, a nationwide campaign of 
publicity through paid advertisements, 
radio broadcasts, and the publication 
of literature, the holding of mass meet- 
ings and other means of informing the 
country of the truth of the Columbia 























supplying of all necessary legal defense. 
The NAACP has already retained Mau- 
rice Weaver, young southern white law- 
yer of Chattanooga and World War II 
veteran and Z. Alexander Looby, well- 
known Negro lawyer of Nashville. 
Thurgood Marshall, NAACP Special 
Counsel, is leaving for ‘Tennessee 
shortly to perfect, in cooperation with 
Messrs. Weaver and Looby, plans for 
defense on the basis of the Maury 
County Grand Jury action. 

Other steps decided upon at the con- 
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“riot” was voted. All the defendants 
except one have requested in writing 
that the NAACP defend them. 


NATIONAL SCENE 


Opposes NATIONAL GUARD SEGREGA- 
TION: Action on the resolution passed 
by its Board of Directors opposing seg- 
regation in the National Guard was 
taken in March by the Association in a 
letter signed by Dr. Louis T. Wright, 
chairman of the board, addressed to 
General Amos T. Brown, Adjutant 
General of the State of New York. 


The letter unqualifiedly condemned 
the segregated policy of the New York 
State National Guard and pointed out 
the evils of training fighting men in 
separate units which were so apparent 
in the war just recently concluded. 


APPEAL TO BE MADE IN FLoripA RAIL 
Case: Stating that Mrs. Bertha Mae 
Watkins, of New York City, was a pas- 
senger in interstate commerce and 
therefore not subject to local regula- 
tions concerning the separation of 
races in jim crow states, the NAACP, 
through its legal department, an- 
nounced it would appeal the conviction 
and fine of Mrs. Watkins in a Jackson- 
ville, Florida, court last week. 


Mrs. Watkins was en route from New 
York City to West Palm Beach, Florida, 
and was riding in a reserved seat in 
one of the coaches of the Atlantic Coast 
Line’s Champion. When authorities 
asked her to move to the “colored sec- 
tion” of the train she refused to do so. 


At Jacksonville, Florida, Mrs. Wat- 
kins was taken off the train for allegedly 
violating the jim-crow law and disor- 
derly conduct. At the trial no disor- 
derly conduct was shown except her 
refusal to move to the “colored sec- 
tion.” 


CuHuRCHILL SPEECH: The speech by 
Winston Churchill, wartime premier of 
Great Britain, at Westminster College 
in Missouri March 5, “would virtually 
insure continuation of imperialism,” 
the NAACP declared in a statement. 


“Great Britain's policies toward co- 
lonial peoples which have been contin- 
ued by the present labor government,” 
said the NAACP, “can cause only shud- 
ders of apprehension as far as Church- 
ill’s proposal of an Anglo-American co- 
alition is concerned.” 


New AWARD FOR BRANCHES: Ike 
Smalls, member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the NAACP, from Des Moines, 
Iowa, announced at the March meeting 
of the board that he would donate a 
loving cup each year to the branch of 
the Association which, on a percentage 
basis, showed the greatest increase in 
membership. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 


COOK FOR DIGNITARIES 


Cook Ulysses Threlkeld places a roast in the 

oven as he helps to prepare the meal served 

President Truman and former prime minister 

Winston Churchill during their visit to Fulton, 
Mo. 


Smalls said that he hoped the first 
award would be made at the 1947 An- 
nual Conference of the Association 
which would be for achievement made 
in 1946. 


ARMY 


No Ban on Mrxep Marariacss: U. S. 
Army theatre commanders abroad have 
not prevented the marriage of Ameri- 
can Negro soldiers and women of the 
countries in which they were stationed 
according to Robert P. Patterson, Sec- 
retary of War. 


Replying to a letter from the 
NAACP, Secretary Patterson said that 
“no incidents such as alleged in your 
letter” have come to the attention of 
theatre commanders. Secretary Patter- 
son suggested that specific facts such as 
names, ranks, serial numbers, and loca- 
tion of the unit of complainants would 
be helpful in conducting a thorough 
investigation. 


The NAACP is furnishing to the 
War department the several specific 
complaints it has had and invites Siaee 
soldiers to submit additional informa- 
tion to the national office at 20 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


LYNCHING? 


ALLEGED LYNCHING BEING INVESTI- 
GATED: Further investigation on the re- 


The Crisis 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 


Top, George Paul Clarke, member of the 
Bridgeport branch, recently promoted to lieu- 
tenant in the Bridgeport, Conn., fire depart- 
ment. Lower, Clarence P. Jenkins has completed 
his third year in the administrative department 
of the Department of Public Assistance, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Jenkins is assistant county 
supervisor and is the only Negro in Pennsyl- 
vania to hold this position. 


ported lynching of a colored man at 
Elko, South Carolina, near Augusta, 
Ga., is being conducted by the Augusta 
branch, according to Reverend G. H. 
Carter, president. 


The case was first reported to the 
New York office by a man who drove 
through Elko and sent word from At 
lanta. 


CLEMENCY PETITIONS 


The NAACP has filed clemency peti- 
tions ih behalf of the following: 

Clarence W. Harding, who will be 
released early in March, the Association 
has been advised by the War depart 
ment; Samuel Hill, formerly a sergeant 
in the 93rd Infantry Division. Hill was 
convicted of raping a native woman on 
a Pacific Island and sentenced to life 
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GIFT OF APPRECIATION ~ 


Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson is pictured here receiving a gold watch and a scroll in appreciation 
for the ten years of faithful service she has given-as president of the Baltimore, Md., branch. 


imprisonment. NAACP lawyers con- 
tend the evidence does not sustain the 
conviction. Hill was never identified 
by the complainant, and the record is 
full of conflicting testimony; Arthur 
Manns, Jr convicted of a charge of 
larceny by a military court at Kelly 
Field, Texas, last December. Manns 
was given a dishonorable discharge and 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. 


Clemency has been asked of the Sec- 
retary of War in the death sentence im- 
posed upon Leroy Steen by a court 
martial in France last May. Steen was 
found guilty of first degree murder, but 
Thurgood Marshall and Franklin H. 
Williams of the NAACP legal staff con- 
tend the charge was not proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 


And Ernest Stewart now confined in 
a Federal penitentiary under sentence 
of a General Court-Martial. Stewart 
was charged and convicted of assault 
with intent to kill upon a white su- 
perior officer and was sentenced to 16 
years at hard labor. The petition 
pointed out that Stewart had been con- 
victed on evidence which, in a civil 
court, would have called for acquittal. 
At the court-martial, no proof was of- 
fered that Stewart had fired at his su- 
period officer. The petition emphasized 


the gross errors of law committed by 
the court and it alleged that Stewart 
would have been acquitted, in all prob- 
ability, if it had not been for his race. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VETERANS’ HANDBOOK: The NAACP 
has just issued a 24-page handbook for 
veterans. The booklet contains informa- 
tion about the GI bill of rights and 
other topics of interest to veterans. Vet- 
erans or their families may secure cop- 
ies from NAACP branches, from the 
Washington Bureau of the NAACP, 100 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C., or from the national of- 
fice, 20 West 4oth Street, New York 18, 
WX 


Jim Crow TRAvEL Case PosTPONED: 
Oral argument in the Irene Morgan 
case, originally scheduled for March 7, 
was postponed by the United States Su- 
preme Court until the week of March 
25. This case will test the segregation 
of Negroes in interstate travel, and will 
mark the first instance in which the 
U. S. Supreme Court has been called 
upon to rule directly on the segrega- 
tion of interstate passengers on public 
carriers. 


Wins RicuT To Vote: Right of the 
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Rev. Primus King to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primaries of Muscogee county, 
Georgia, was upheld in New Orleans 
March 6 by the United Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth district. The case 
was argued February 19, and the 
NAACP legal staff filed a brief amicus 
curiae, supporting Rev. King. 


NAACP Donates $200 TO SUFFERERS: 
A donation of $100 apiece to the India 
League of America and the Council on 
African Affairs for relief purposes was 
voted by the NAACP board of directors 
at its March meeting. 


REGISTRATION Heavy: According to 
reports the registration of Negro voters - 
for city, county, and state elections in 
West Palm Beach, Fla., outnumber 
whites by almost 2 to 1. It is estimated 
that of the 2,800 persons who have reg- 
istered since the books opened Janu 
2, three-fourths are colored. Practically 
all Negroes are signing up as Demo- 
crats. 


CONTRIBUTES TO STRIKE Funp: After 
an appeal by a committee of strikers 
against the American Tobacco com- 
pany at its regular meeting in February 
the Trenton branch took up a collec- 
tion of $40 for the strike fund. Dr. 
Henry J. Austin is branch president. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THENAACP;: 
To Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, president 
of the YWCA, for the full integration 
of Negro women and girls in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


To Bishop C. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, for the 
council’s adoption (at its March ses- 
sions in Columbus, Ohio) of a resolu- 
tion condemning segregation as “the 
pattern of American race relations.” 


EASTON, PA., MEETING 


Pictured are some of the notables at the 

Easton, Pa., meeting of the NAACP. From left 

to right, Mayor Joseph of Easton, Mrs. Paul 
Robeson, and Carl Keyser. 
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New Secretary: Harold D. Snell, a 
World War II veteran once active in 
trade union movements, was recently 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, branch. Mr. Snell is 
a native of Dayton, Ohio, and is 39 
years old. 


What the Branches 
Are Doing 


District oF CoLumBiA: On February 
i5, George E. C. Hayes, president of the 
. Washington branch, presided at a meet- 
ing marking celebration of National 
Negro history week. Judge Hubert De- 
lany, of New York, and Congressman 
Charles R. Savage, of the state of Wash- 
ington, were the speakers. The musical 
Pp was provided by the Postal 
Male Chorus under the direction ol 
Major Alston W. Burleigh. 


In a telegram to Congressman John 
Coffee, chairman of the House ap 
propriations committee signed by Dr. 
E. B. Henderson, the branch repeated 
its oposition to the removal of the Na- 
tional Tourist Camp from the District 
to Daingerfield Island on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac River. 


Inuinois; The. Tri-City branch 
sponsored a benefit meeting of various 
social, civic, church, and industrial or- 
ganizations to help the striking em- 
ployees of Case and the International 
Harvester company. A_ substantial 
donation of cash and canned goods was 
presented to strikers’ representatives 
and continued support was pledged. 
Leon R. Harris, president of the Tri- 
City branch, and Mrs. Charles W. 
Toney, president of the Davenport 
branch, were co-chairman of the meet- 


ing. 


Makytanp: Under the sponsorship 
of promotional secretary Mrs. Virginia 
J. Kiah, the Baltimore branch has or- 
ganized the Associated Groups for a 
permanent FEPC. Over one hundred 
organizations in the state are affiliated 
with the group, chairmaned by a white 
minister, the Rev. Asbury Smith. 

Micuican: Charges of mal-practice 
and intimidation of a police witness 
were filed with the grievance committee 
of the State Bar Association by the De- 
troit branch against Herbert E. Mun- 
roe, attorney in the Vivier drunken- 
driving case. 

The complaint was submitted on 
behalf of Arnold Greer, NAACP mem- 
ber, who was a police witness in the 
Vivier case. Munroe was charged with 
doing property damage while leaving 
the home of the Greers, of threatening 


Story of the Month 


This story comes form the At- 
lantic City, N. J., branch. 


The recent threat of a nation- 
wide telephone strike brought 
these workers into the spotlight. 
In Atlantic City four colored 
girls employed by the local com- 
pany have been declared by the 
manager to be highly efficient and 
valuable. They are Miss Helen 
Curry, Fisk graduate; Miss Gloria 
Yearwood, product of the local 
schools; Miss Esther Moody; and 
Miss Dolly White. 


So quietly and unostentatiously 
were these girls taken into the 
company that few people knew 
of the struggle the branch had in 
order to bring this about. 


When the telephone company 
started a training class in October, 
1943, the three Negro girls who 
had applied were not called in. 
E. A. Curtis, division manager of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
company was then called in, but 
after coming to Atlantic City and 
reviewing the case he stated that 
there would be no adavtange in 
further discussion. On April 13, 
1944, Mr. Curtis was sent a letter 
asserting that discrimination had 
been practiced in violation of 
both state and federal law and 
that the branch would use every 
means possible to see that the law 
was carried out. 


In May the branch filed com- 
plaints with FEPC, which showed 
that two girls had been hired dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, 
and that another had just been 
taken into training. Yet none of 
the Negro girls had been called. 


On June 5, 1944, Willard T. 
Grinnage of FEPC came to At- 
lantic City to review the case for 
the local branch. On May 16, 
1945, FEPC notified the Atlantic 
City branch that after conferences 
between the central office of FEPC 
and the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone company, the company had 
“reconsidered its position with 
respect to employment of Negroes 
as switchboard operators, and that 
immediate employment would be 
offered to qualified Negro ap 
plicants.” 


Two weeks later, two qualified 
Negro girls went to work, and 
have remained with the company 
ever since. 


The Crista’ 


the witness with the KKK, and of 
representing himself as a prosecuting 
attorney. 

The branch has requested Governor 
Harry Kelly of Michigan to appoint 
a Negro to fill the vacany in the 
Recorder’s Court caused by the death 
of Judge Van Zile. The branch has 
also set up a special committee on hous- 
ing. 

Reverend Charles A. Hill, branch 

resident, testified at the housing hear- 
ings called by Michigan congressman 
on February 14-15. Rev. Hill made a 
vigorous attack on restrictive covenants. 


West Coast REGIONAL OFFICE: ‘Ihe 
regional office, San Francisco, invited 
local representatives of national organ- 
izations established in recognition of 
need for new efforts in the field of 
group relations to meet with Walter 
White early in February. An inter- 
change of ideas and programs on prob- 
lems that will shape policies convinced 
the thirty-one representatives that a 
liaison between community groups 
would be of mutual service in the post- 
war period. 

Mr. White emphasized the interest of 
the national office in the West Coast 
situation because patterns are not so 
nearly set there as in other sections. 

The group heard of the establish- 
ment of the Hollywood bureau to se- 
cure casting of the Negro in other than 
menial, and stereotyped roles. Mr. 
White also described activities in Seat- 
tle, Portland, and Los Angeles. 


MICHIGAN; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
president Detroit branch, issued a call 
for a city-wide mass rally on covenants 
which was held at Bethel AME church, 
February 17. Atty. Willis M. Graves 
reported on the seven NAACP cases 
pending before Circuit and the State 
Supreme Court. 

“The NAACP is fighting a legal bat- 
tle against improvement association 
which have huge funds to keep Negroes 
hemmed in through protection of re 
strictive covenants” Hill said. ‘The 
NAACP believes that the only way to 
attack these pernicious practices is 
through the courts. All citizens are 
urged to attend the mass rally and to 
send contributions to the Restrictive 
Covenant Campaign at 606 E. Vernor.” 

Assistant prosecutor William P. 
Long, postponed for one week decision 
on a warrant asked by Lonnie Saund- 
ers, 6425 Vinewood, against the pro 
prietors of a restaurant on Adelaide 
and Riopelle. Saunders charged assault 
and battery and violation of the Michi- 
gan equal accommodations law after 
being beaten by the daughter of the 
proprietor with a rubber hose. 

According to his story to the NAACP, 
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Saunders, meat inspector for the De- 
troit Board of Health, working in the 
Eastern Market area, went into the 
restaurant to eat lunch on January 31. 
He was told by the wife of the propri- 
etor before placing his order that Ne- 
groes were served in the kitchen only. 
Saunders called the police asking that 
a patrolman from Hunt Station be sent 
to witness the denial of service. He then 
returned to his seat at the counter and 
asked service. Coming from behind the 
counter, the daughter of the proprietor 
began flaying Saunders from behind 
with a rubber hose. The proprietor 
also came from the kitchen and joined 
the fray. 


Protecting himself, Saunders alleges 
that he struck the proprietor giving 
him a black eye. Customers separated 
the participants. 


Saunders is asking a warrant for as- 
sault and battery in addition to a war- 
rant charging violation of the civil 
rights statute. The proprietor has also 
lodged a charge against Saunders for 
assault and battery. 


The Detroit Free Press has confirmed 
its “policy of not using racial identifi- 
cation in reporting crime news”; while 
the Detroit Times has reaffirmed its 
policy of making the designation “when 
the crime is major”; it has been an- 
nounced by Gloster H. Current, execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit branch. 
These affirmations came in response to 
protests made to the three Detroit daily 
newspapers against their use of the race 
label in reporting the unsolved death 
of a dope addict in Paradise Valley. 


A Detroit Negro youth has been 
denied admittance to the Marine Corps 
because of the low quota and restricted 
use for Negroes in that service, it was 
revealed by Gloster B, Current, execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit branch. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION — Members of the Piqua, Ohio, branch are 





A protest by the National Office of the 
NAACP to the secretary of the Navy is 
now in process, Current reported. 


The young man denied admission to 
the Corps is Robert Bellmay, 18, of 
18451 Binder, a January graduate of 
Pershing High School. . 

Bellmay secured permission from his 
draft board to collet in the Marine 
Corps. He went to the Marine Corps 
recruiting office in the Griswold build- 
ing on January 28. There he was told 
that the Negro quota had been filled 
and that he might reapply in March or 
April. Several white applicants were 
accepted at the same time, Bellmay al- 
leges. 

In reply to a phone call by Current, 
Captain Wilson at the Detroit Marine 
recruiting office explained that enlist- 





TELEPHONE OPERATOR-—Miss Helen Curry, 

attractive and efficient telephone operator in 

Allantic City, N. J. (See “Story of the Month,” 
p. 121) 
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pictured here picknicking in celebration of the third anniversary of their organization. 








ments of Negroes were confined to re- 
enlistments of men already in the 
Corps; that Negroes were accepted only 
for the commissary corps. 


Efforts by the Detroit branch to se- 
cure a stay of Bellmay’s induction pend- 
ing some action on the case have been 
turned down. He was scheduled for 
induction on February 1. 


Orecon: A brief outline of the 1946 
program of the Portland branch is as 
follows: Union of all forces working 
for Negroes: organizations, churches, 
clubs; renewed and intensive member- 
ship drive; renewed battle for Civil 
Rights law organizing for promotion of 
political interests; economic opportu- 
nities: .better jobs for Negroes, policy 
toward stores which refuse to hire Ne- 
groes, encourage and promote educa- 
tional courses, etc., and advertise civil 
service examinations, work for qualified 
Negro police, firemen, etc.; definite 
stand on housing situation; state-wide 
committee on Negro-White relations to 
be appointed by the governor, plus 
city committee appointed by the 
mayor. 

Monroe Sweetland, recently returned 
from four and one-half years service 
with the Allied War Relief, American 
Red Cross, was speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Portland branch. 

Warren Erwin, a state representative, 
nominated by the Multnomah County 
Democrats in 1944, brought a rebuke 
from the Oregonian when he went on 
record in support of segregation in 
Portland. 

Former state representative Richard 
L. Neuberger, recently discharged from 
the army, was a speaker at the February 
16 meeting of the Portland branch. 

Frank Ward, chairman of the com- 


mittee on labor and industry, has 
started action regarding the employ- 
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ment of Negroes in the Safeway store 
at Broadway and William avenue. Over 
seventy percent of their trade is Negro, 
yet they do not employ a single Negro 
clerk. 








PENNSYLVANIA: The Willow Grove 
branch reports great progress during 
the year 1945. Some of the speakers 
who appeared before the branch were 
Robert Carter of the national office in 
New York City; Warren Chew of the 
Bryn Mawr branch; and Arthur Har- 


ris, vice-president of the Lamont 
branch. 
The 661st Quartermaster Truck 


Company, stationed in Germany, for- ° 


warded the sum of $171 to the branch 
as a donation and coverage for mem- 
bership fees. 

The Philadelphia branch is now 
located in its new headquarters in the 
Fellowship Commission building at 260 
i5th Street. The new quarters consist 
of three spacious rooms on the third 
floor. 

A fifteen-year-old boy who was beaten 
by a police officer, and a young girl who 
was manhandled by the same officer 
when she protested in behalf of the 
boy, both lost their cases on charges 
they had filed against the officer. The 
case was fought bitterly by the branch 
through Eugene H. Clark, attorney and 
head of the legal committee. 

In 1946 the Philadelphia branch is 
going to seek 25,000 members in Phila- 
delphia, according to an announcement 
of Magistrate Joseph H. Rainey, branch 
president. In making a plea for an 
expanded membership, Magistrate 
Rainey stated that present conditions 
and portents made it imperative that 
Negroes from every classification, cate- 
gory, and strata of life combine for the 
securing of every right guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution to every American 
citizen. 

On February 15 the Philadelphia 
branch moved into its new quarters at 
260 South 15th Street. The branch oc- 
cupies the third floor of the building, 
as a member, along with eight other 
member organizations of the Fellow- 
ship Commission. The new quarters 
have a library, conference rooms, and 
an auditorium. 

The branch threw the full weight of 
its 17,000 members behind the demon- 
stration for the FEPC bill in Washing- 
ton through representation of its presi- 
dent, Joseph R. Rainey, and its execu- 
tive secretary, Charles A. Shorter. 

Floyd Logan, former head of the 
Educational Equality League and a 
zealous champion of racial rights in the 
city’s educational world, and Charies 
L. Hopkins, considered an outstanding 
authority on veterans affairs, were on 
the list of names of committee chair- 


























































































The Crisis 


NEW OFFICERS of the Elizabeth, N. J., youth council. 


men announced by Magistrate Joseph 
H. Rainey, recently installed president 
of the branch. 

The fall list of committee chairmen 
announced by Rainey were: Logan, 
education; Hopkins, veterans; Joseph 
Faison, finance; Eugene H. Clarke, Jr., 
legal redress; Julius Belcher, labor and 
industry; Mrs. Elizabeth Young, enter- 
tainment; Rev. Thomas Logan, youth; 
George B. Morris, sectional develop. 
ment; Bernard Childs, housing; and W. 
Randy Dixon, press and publicity. 

The Philadelphia branch reports 
that its legal department handled more 
than thirty cases during 1945. These 
included such classifications as discrim- 
ination, withholding of pay, shootings, 
assault, cruelty, job bias, and topical 
matters concerning the welfare of the 
Negro-at-large. 

In addition more than 100 complaints 
were investigated and in most instances 
where the circumstances warranted it, 
adjustments were made by arbitration, 
agreement, or mutual understanding. 

Many of the thirty cases handled and 
completed required outside assistance 
and the cooperation of ministers, citi- 
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zens, and outside organizations. One 
of the most typical was the case of 
James Harmon, a 17-year old youth of 
2310 N. 27th Street, who was shot by 
Patrolman Abraham Fishman, at 33rd 
and Dauphin Streets. 

Mass meetings were organized by 
churches in the victim’s neighborhood 
and many citizens, including one sol- 
dier, volunteered to testify against the 
offending officer. 

Eugene H. Clarke, Jr., NAACP at- 
torney, handled the case in such an ef- 
fective manner, according to Judge 
Raymond MacNeille, who presided at 
the trial, that the jurist commented 
after a jury acquitted the officer on 
charges of assault and battery with in- 
tent to kill, “Apparently the officer did 
not have to shoot the boy. The jury 
passed on it, I didn’t.” 


VIRGINIA: Principal speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the Charlottesville 
branch was Dr. Marshall L. Shepard, 
recorder of deeds for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

At the February 3 meeting of the 
Cumberland branch the following of- 
ficers were elected: Mrs. Bernetta 
Booker, president; J. F. Lipscomb, vice- 
president; Mrs. Dolly Fleming, secre- 
tary; and N. C. Booker, financial secre- 


tary. 


‘On the Beam’ With 


Youth Councils 





NAACP YoutH WEEK: The fourth 
annual observance of NAACP Youth 
Week will be held April 28 through 
May 3. The challenging slogan will be 
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“We're Not Too Young.” Preparations 
should be made now to present pro- 
grams around the aims and achieve- 
ments of the youth groups in the 
churches on Sunday, April 28, before 
school assemblies and in chapels during 
the week and over the radio wherever 
it is possible. The people must be 
educated to realize that youth can plan, 
achieve and lead. ‘Tags will be avail- 
able for sale as usual and this office 
should be notified as soon as possible 
as to the number of tags desired by 
each council or chapter. 


NEWS FROM THE YOUTH FRONT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN: NAACP Youth 
groups in the Detroit area launched a 
youth development fund drive on 
March 1 which extended through 
March 30. This drive was to raise 
funds to support and extend the youth 
program of the branch, which is under 
the direction of Miss Roberta McGuire. 
There are ten units of the Detroit 
youth council participating at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Prince HALL unit voted to send 
letters of protest to several Hollywood 
producers on the casting of Negroes in 
roles derogatory to the race after an 
address by Margaret Walker, manager 
of “Sugar Chile” Robinson, on their 
experience with Hollywood producers. 
Telegrams and letters were sent urging 
support of FEPC, 65¢ minimum wage 
and OPA legislation. An open forum 
on compulsory military training was 
conducted with Cadet Edward Wells of 
West Point as principal speaker. 

A letter to the superintendent of 
schools was sent by the Nortru ENpD 
unit calling his attention to the need 
of a better physical plant and an en- 
larged curriculum at Miller high school. 

An Officers Training School for 
NAACP youth council officers is being 
planned by the Brewster unit. The 
school will be conducted weekly and 
will give information on how to con- 
duct meetings, record minutes, etc. 

The WAYNE unit engaged in a non- 
violence campaign against restaurants 
refusing to serve colored students; is 
investigating the University’s policy of 
not putting colored and white students 
together as locker partners; and was 
host to the student body with an “Open 
House” for Negro history week; and 
carried an editorial in the school paper 
on “Negro Leaders” for Negro history 
week. 

The CENTRAL and INKSTER units of 
the Detroit youth council have been 
active also, but space does not permit 
news from them in this issue. 

PainE COLLEGE: The Chapter has 
been conducting an education program 
for the benefit of the members of the 





“I'd really like to, but I already have one!” 


freshman class. It is organizing a 
youth council in Augusta and is cam- 
paigning to get unregistered citizens 
registered to vote. Mr. Henri Freeman 
is president and Miss Annie Pinckney, 
secretary. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Six-year-old 
Jamesetta Holliman, pianist, was 
among the participants on the NAACP 
youth talent program held-.at the Sharp 
Street Methodist church under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Kathryn Sedgewick, 
youth director. Miss Goldie Green, 
Marian Anderson scholarship award 
winner, sang and was warmly received 
by the audience of approximately 700 
persons. Others on the program were 
the Junior Choir of the Orchard St. 
Methodist church, Mrs. Helen A. 
Mosby, director; Miss Mary Butler of 
Morgan State College and Miss Leona 
Perkins. 

CoLumsus, OHIO; The youth council 
discussed the FEPC at its last meeting 
and made plans for the coming mem- 
bership drive. The topic of discussion 
for the next meeting will be ‘“‘Restrict- 
ive Covenant Laws in Ohio.” 

MorGAnN STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, 
MaryLanp: The president of the chap- 
ter, Eugene Rahming, visited the na- 


tional offices a few weeks ago and con- 


sulted with the youth secretary about 
ways and means of awakening the 
students on the campus to greater 
NAACP consciousness. A recent letter 
from him reveals that a campaign for 
two hundred new members will begin 
at the end of March. 

ELIZABETH, NEw JERSEY: February 28 
marked the opening of the youth coun- 
cil membership drive. It ran through 
March 28. Miss Margaret Morrison is 
secretary of the membership committee. 
Captains for the drive were Misses 
Elizabeth Talbert, Darphine Daye, 
Pearl Foster and Messrs. Russell Town- 
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send, Wendell Martin and Hilton 
Davis. Mr. Davis is Chairman of the 
membership committee. 


Book Reviews 


LOGAN EXPLAINS 


The Senate and the Versailles Man- 
date System. By Rayford W. 
Logan. Washington: The Minori- 
ties Publishers, 1945. VII+-112 
pp. $2.00. 


The Negro and the Post-War World, 
A Primer. By Rayford Whitting- 
ham Logan. Washington: The 
Minorities Publishers, 1945. IX 
+95pp. $1.50. 


These two little books explain in 
simple language the basic facts about 
two of the worlds pressing problems, 
the mandate system and the status of 
the Negro in the postwar world. 

In the first book, Dr. Logan points. 
out the “similarities between the man- 
date system established by the Treaty 
of Versailles and the trusteeship plan 
adopted at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence.” When the peace treaty came to 
be written at Versailles in 1919, one of 
the bitterest bones of contention was. 
disposal of the colonies of the defeated 
Central Powers. Wilson’s solution was 
to place the colonies under some sort 
of international authority in order to 
protect and promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants as well as to reduce chances. 
for later international bickering. In 
this plan he had the support of many 
liberal organizations, for they were: 
deeply concerned with the human- 
itarian aspects of the issue. 

But the ideas and plans of both Wil- 
son and the liberals collided with the 
imperialistic ambitions of the winning 
powers, Britain, France, Italy, and the 
dominions of South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The working solu- 
tion was a compromise, embodied im 
article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

As Logan puts it, “the imperialists 
got most of the substance while the 
humanitarians got the verbal shadow.” 
The “substance” was that the imperial- 
ist powers got the colonies they wanted 
under the guise of mandates. On the 
other hand, the humanitarians were 

lacated with a provision that, though 
individual nations would actually do 
the ruling, the mandated areas were to 
be under the supervision of the Council 
of the League—a by ee by 
the colonial powers, both mandatory 
and non-mandatory. 
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Since the United States was a disin- 
terested party in these squabbles, 
Armenia was the only mandate offered 
her. In Senate debate on the Versailles 
treaty, most League opponents con- 
centrated their attacks on articles , 10, 
11, 21, 22 and 23. “Articles 22 and 23 
contained the most significant humani- 
tarian provisions, and the majority of 
the peoples covered by them as well as 
by article 10 were Negroes and other 
dark peoples. .. . Not much enthusiasm 
could be expected, then, from Southern 
senators for a treaty that made the wel- 
fare of dark peoples a ‘sacred trust of 
civilization,’ especially if the treaty in- 
volved spending American money and 
sending American ‘boys’ to die all over 
the world.” 

“The debates therefore reveal two 
anomalies: the party which had to sup- 
port the greatest humanitarian docu- 
ment presented to the Senate was most 
contemptuous of human rights and the 
party determined to defeat it was the 
traditional ‘friend’ of the Negro.” 

After analyzing the Senate debates on 
the treaty, which is the substance of the 
book, Dr. Logan concludes: “The 
reader may determine for himself the 
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extent to which race and labor were 
openly expressed or latent factors in 
the defeat of the Treaty of Versailles 
which prevented the United States 
from joining the League of Nations.” 
In keeping with its subtitle the sec- 
ond volume offers only basic facts about 
the Negro and his problems in the 
United States, the West Indies, Latin 


America, Africa, and the Pacific 
Islands. 
Dr. Logan uses his introductory 


chapter to explain the present inferior 
status of the Negro and to give an 
adequate definition of “Negro.” He 
cites his own experiences to show how 
confused anthropologists and laymen 
are as to just what is a “Negro.” 

“At various times I have been taken 
for an’ Argentine, an Australian, a 
Canadian, a Chinese, a French West 
Indian, an Irishman (freckles), a Po- 
lish Jew trying to pass for a Gentile, 
a Polish prince (incognito). An Eng- 
lishman_ whe had long lived in South 
Africa insisted that I am a ‘brown- 
skin white man’ (because many Boers 
are probably darker than I am). But 


the Dominican consul bestowed the full 
honorary degree upon me—he put me 
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The Crisis 


down as white without any qualifica- 
tions. On the other hand, when I 
travel south of Washington, I am 
usually invited to the reserved table in 
the dining car, the table reserved for 
Negroes.” 

General plan of the book is to report 
the Negro population of each of the 
geographical and political areas con- 
sidered, expose their problems, and 
summarize their achievements, usually 
by citing the names of outstanding per- 
sonalities. 

Incidentally, it should be remarked 
that the author’s comparison of 
Euclydes da Cunha’s racist ideas with 
those of Hitler are somewhat mislead- 
ing. Hitler refused to shake hands 
with Jesse Owens at the Olympic games 
in Berlin in 1936; but one of da 
Cunha’s closest friends was the Negro 
engineer and scholar, Theodoro Sam- 

aio, who helped with translations 
mae the English for Os Sertées. Gil- 
berto Freyre has pointed out that da 
Cunha’s racism went no deeper than a 
desire to be au courant with the intel- 


lectual fashion of his riod, when 
Gobineauism was much the fad. 
J. W. Ivy. 
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Still Jim Crow 


(Continued from page 109) 


tights and opportunities for advance- 
ment and professional improvement; 
and be required to meet the same 
standard for appointment, promotion 
and retention in all components of the 
army.” 

This sounds fine, and is fine, until it 
is remembered that the- report earlier 
states that Negro units “should 
eventually be officered by Negro of- 
ficers.” ‘This can only mean that the 
use and promotion of Negro officers 
will be dependent entirely upon open- 
ings available in Negro units. If there 
are to be, for example, only two Negro 
tank units, only enough Negro tank of- 
ficers will be trained—eventually—to 
man these units. Since the report also 
recommends small Negro units in all 
branches, Negro officers may not be ex- 
pected to attain very high rank. The 
top commander of a company is a 
—. The top commander of a bat- 

ion is a major. The top commander 
of a regiment is a colonel. No units 
larger than an infantry regiment are 
recommended. 


Segregation Straitjacket 


As has been asserted, the Gillem re- 
port is a step forward. It recognizes 
the progress Negroes have made. It 
would continue the present non-dis- 
crimination policy on army posts, sta- 
tions and installations so that we shall 
have no more jim crow theatres, post 
exchanges, bus routes and recreation 
within army posts. It recommends the 
training of Negroes insofar as possible 
in areas and communities not hostile 
and prejudiced toward them. This will 
get rid of (we hope) such an intolerable 
situation as obtained at, for example, 
Alexandria, La. It wants Negro 
technicians used as specialists in certain 
places without segregation. It wants 
small Negro units used with white units 
in composite fighting groups as was 
done successfully in Germany near the 
end of the war. The report recom- 


mends quick implementation of the, 


findings throughout the army. 

But the report continues the segrega- 
tion straitjacket which demonstrably 
has hindered the War department in 
utilizing fully the available manpower 
in a time of national emergency, and 
has blocked the effective functioning of 
the Negro soldier. 

The thinking in terms of segregation 
was responsible for the failure to plan 
for the full use of Negroes in World 
War II. The segregation policy, with 
its restrictions on promotions, was 
responsible for embittering hundreds, if 
not thousands, of Negro officers, im- 





pairing their efficiency and that of their 
men. The policy of segregation delayed 
the training of Negro military aviators 
until Negro ground units could be 
trained to service them; and then de- 
layed the participation of Negro fliers 
in combat until a whole separate 


squadron could be assembled. (The 
Gillem report does not contain a single 
wotd about Negro fliers). It was the 
segregation policy in large part which 
accounted for the disgust and lack of 
perspective, initiative and enthusiasm 
on the part of Negro enlisted personnel. 

Yet this policy is to be continued. Its 
more crude and insulting manifesta- 
tions are abolished, but the basic policy 
of separation remains. A Negro Amer- 
ican soldier is still first a Negro and 
then a soldier. If the genuinely for- 
ward-looking items in the report are 
followed faithfully, the policy may 
change, to use its language, “at some 
unknown date,” but today, after a 
costly war against the master race the- 
ory, the policy is still in effect. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Camp Counsellors, College 
Man for Boys’ Camp. 

Apply: W. T. Coleman, Executive Director 
WISSAHICKON BOYS’ CLUB 
Coulter St, and Pulaski Ave. 
Germantown 44, Pa. 












Columbia, Tennessee 
(Continued from page 111) 


jail were many shot guns and rifles 
people would normally have for hunt- 
ing purposes. The sheriff declares that 
they had been taken uniformly from 
Negroes and whites for the purpose of 
disarming completely and totally the 
town. He also declared that they had 
been taken without search warrants. 


Police Terror 


All of the Negroes had retired to 
their homes for their own protection. 
The State Guard and State Highway 
Patrol terrorized the entire Negro resi- 
dential as well as the business section. 
They fired into the homes, searched 
them and lined up all the Negroes, 
men, women and children, with their 
hands in the air, and arrested most of 
the Negroes in the area. All were held 
in jail and not permitted to get in 
touch with their families, friends or 
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lawyers. All were held without bail and 
without formal charges. 

One of the leaders arrested who was 
said to be a leader of the armed rebel- 
lion of Negroes for the past three years 
has been assistant chairman of the Red 
Cross drive. His business was the center 
for the meeting of the Red Cross drive— 
all monies were collected and turned 
over to the white chairman by him. He 
was chairman of the Sixth War Loan 
Drive and Seventh War Loan Drive. 
His wife is co-chairman. He represents 
the third generation of colored under- 
takers in Columbia and has been in 
business himself for the past twenty- 
three years. 

Two men were killed at the jail wait- 
ing to appear before the Board of 
Investigation. The declared official posi- 
tion is that one of these men endea- 
vored to take a rifle or gun that had 
been confiscated from some citizens in 
the town, which was in the sheriff's 
office, and endeavored to load this gun 
with ammunition from the confiscated 
ammunition in the sheriff's office. It is 
charged officially that this Negro man 
shot a white officer in the arm with a 
Japanese rifle or gun. 

The entire pattern in Maury county 
appears to be an attempt to develop 
and support the idea that there has 
been an endeavor on the part of the 
Negro citizens to establish and bring 
about an armed insurrection; that some 
six or more Negroes in Maury county 
were endeavoring to set up a dictator- 
ship of Negro citizens. It is further 
declared that ther would be no peace 
until whites and “good” Negro citizens 
organize to surmount the bad relations 
existing. 

The entire investigation has been 
carried on by the State with the greatest 
intimidation and coercion with milling 
mobs of authority, so-that Negro citi- 
zens held in jail have been alarmed and 
disturbed for their future safety and 
have been forced to make completely 
involuntary statements that may pro 
bably in the future be held or used 
against them. 

At the request of the victims of the 
unlawful action of the officials in Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, the NAACP has 
agreed to defend the Negroes wrong- 
fully charged with crimes and to take 
all necessary action to punish the local 
and state peace officers guilty of disre- 
garding the constitutional rights of 
these people. The entire resources of 
the NAACP are pledged to this end, 
and a series of nationwide mass meet- 
ings to collect defense funds and te 
publicize the facts will be held. 
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INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance 
Association reported for 1943: 


—Assets of $45,303.718.74 

—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—Insurance in force: $526,017,578.00 

—Policies in force: 3,190,997 

—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8,022 Negroes 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance Program. 
There is a North Carclina Mutual Policy perfecily 
suited to your needs and income ability. 
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When in 
NEW YORK 
any season of the year 
... in the Heart of Harlem 


300 spacious, all outside rooms: 
luxurious suites. The beautiful 
Orchid Room for dining: cocktail 


lounge and bar; the lovely Mez- 
zanine for relaxation. Ideal atmos- 
phere for rest, study, and comfort. 


Large rooms with private bath 
$2.00 Single—$2.50 Double and up 


Without private bath 
$1.50 Single—$2.00 Double and up 
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Black, White, TVA 


(Continued from page 116) 


this proportion has been cut in half, 
but as much cotton is grown as ever, 
and better cotton, standarized as to 
variety and certified at the one-variety 
gin. In addition, the plantation raised 
500 head of beef cattle last year and 
sold $20,000 worth of legume seed. 

Now the plantation owner and his 
wife have moved back from the high- 
way into a new brick house with mod- 
ern convenience, plus a modern version 
of those symbolic white porch columns. 
The tenant houses are looking up too. 
They have paint outside and running 
water inside, made possible by TVA 
power. 


Social Pattern Southern 


The social pattern is a carryover from 
the old South, but back of the white 
porch columns and the white patri- 
arch’s genuinely felt sense of responsi- 
bility for his land and his black de- 
pendents, one feels the onset of the ac- 
celerating forces of mechanization and 
industrialization. Now that his sons 
are back to provide him with efficient 
and reliable foremen, the planatation 
owner expects to mechanize up to the 
hilt with tractors, corn harvesters, and 
the newly perfected cotton picker. He 
also expects to dispense with his share- 
croppers and employ more and more 
day labor. This, he thinks, will make 
possible an actual improvement rather 
than a worsening of the security and 
standard of living of his workers. 

In line with this general trend, the 
plantation owner plans to feed his 
workers from the produce of a large 
garden acreage, tilled by the specialized 
gardener employed for that purpose— 
this last as a gesture of resigned realism 
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The Crisis 


induced by his repeated failures to in- 
duce his tenants to cultivate their own 
kitchen gardens. 


Maybe this combination of paternal- 
ism and industrialism on the land will 
work. But there were signs that there 
might be a catch in it. The day be- 
fore I arrived, the plantation owner 
had been startled by the news that a 
half dozen of his tenants had been 
jailed by revenue agents for operating 
crude stills. He’d bailed them out with 
hesitation, at a hundred dollars apiece. 
Seemingly what shocked him most was 
the disgustingly inferior quality of the 
moonshine—he wouldn't even feed it to 
his hogs. 


Why, lamented the plantation owner, 
had three irresponsible “nigras” got 
themselves into such a mess? Why were 
they so hopelessly addicted to rolling 
their own follies, at no matter what 
cost? Take, for example, their ex- 
ploitation by white agents who drove 
up and down the valley extracting 26¢ 
a week for burial insurance policies 
that cost at least five times what they 
were worth. For a while he'd tried to 
beat that racket by getting his tenants 
and workers to deposit their quarters 
with him. But they hadn’t kept up 
their payments and in the end he'd 
had to bury them himself for nothing, 
this being one of the “trimmings” that 
went with the system. 


I had no answer to these questions. 
Nor was I expected to urge the su- 
periority of the all-Negro pattern at 
Bakewell, which not only was inappli- 
cable in this region of large scale mech- 
anized agriculture, but had its own 
peculiar catches. 


For example, what will happen when 
the TVA test demonstration phosphate 
program ends. The plantation owner 
intends to buy his own superphosphate 
or basic slag equivalents,’‘and maintain 
the now stabilized pattern of soil con- 
servation and use. But will those mar- 
ginal subsistence farmers in the chert 
hills around Bakewell be able to buy 
the phosphate which appears to be es- 
sential to their survival on the land? 


TVA has provided no comprehensive 
and conclusive answers to our basic 
agronomic problems—let alone our 
problems of race relations, with which 
it is not directly concerned and does 
not meddle as a matter of policy. This 
much can be said, however; that wher- 
ever TVA has been with its phosphate 
and its grass-roots program of educa- 
tion and agronomic and social synthe- 
sis, all these problems begin to lose 
their heavy and opaque quality. The 
land begins to live again, and the 
people to work together in harmony 
and in hope. 
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—WRITES 
A GENERAL. 


Ace War Correspondent John (“Rover”) Jordan upheld The Jour- 

nal and Guide tradition of colorful but ever accurate reporting so 

well that the commanding officer of the 92nd Division thus singled 
him out for praise. 


Reporting like John Jordan's is just another 


reason why more than 75,000 Negro families every 
week buy The Journal and Guide for the news that 
isn't in the daily papers. 
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